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iSecommentiatton. 


TO  Mr.   D.  FENTON. 

BELIEVING  you  to  be  desirous 
.    to  select  only  such  works  for  publication 
*vas  may  have  the  tendency  to  promote  the 
^f  cause  of  evangelical   truth  and  piety,   I 
^the  more  readily   give  you  my  opinion 
iC  of  the  utility  of   republishing  The  Doc^ 
trine  of  the  Passions^  by  the  Rev.    Dr. 
Watts,  and  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
;;;  Religion,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Ad- 
bison,  Esq.     These  works  are    so  evi- 
dently  calculated  to  establish  the  faith  and 
^  to  imprpve  the  practice  of  christian  read- 
ers, that  recommendation  is  useless.     Ad- 
*  dison's  Evidences  contain  such  plain  and 
■4  positive  proofs  of  the   history  of  Jesus 
I  Christ  and   his  religion,    as  must   carry 
conviction  to  the  lowest^  capacity,   and 
must    invincibly  overthrow  every  argu- 
ment  or  objection  which  the  wit  or  the 
wickedness   of  deism  or    infidelity  may 
raise  against  divine  revelation. 

I  did  not  know,  when  you  first  asked 
my  opinion  of  Addison's  Evidences,  that 
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it  had  been  printed  in  this  country,  and  I 
believe  led  you  into  that  opinion.     I  find 
since,  that  it  was  printed  in  Philadelphia 
some  years  ago,  with  a  number  of  addi- 
tional discourses  taken  from  the  Spectator, 
— Notwithstanding,  it  is  so  little  known  in 
this  part  of  our  country,  that  I  think  it 
would  be  doing  essential  service   to  the 
cause  of  Christian  truth  to  republish  it ; 
but  I  would   advise    you   to  publish  it 
without   the  additional  discourses.     The 
essay,  though  short,   as  far  as  relates  to 
the  external  evidence  of  Christianity,    is 
complete,  and  doubtless,  among  the  many 
very  excellent  essays   on  that  subject,  is 
one  of  the  best.     I  would  wish  therefore 
to  see  it  printed  alone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  introduction  which  is  taken  from 
the  works  of  another  layman,  Mr.  Paschal, 
an  eminently  pious  Frenchman,  who  like 
Addison  was  one  of  the  greatest  orTiaments 
to  polite  literature,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  for  virtue  and  religion, 
ag-ainst  profaneness  and  infidelity. 

JAMES  F.  ARMSTRONG, 

Pastor  c^fthefrat  Preshyterian 
Church  hi  Trenton. 


preface. 


THE  motions  of  the  heart  of  man 
are  infinitely  various  :  the  different  forms 
and  shapes  in  which  our  Passions  appear, 
the  sudden  and  secret  turns  and  windings 
of  them  through  the  heart,  with  the 
strange  mixtures  and  complications  of  them 
in  their  continual  exercise,  are  innumera- 
ble and  nameless.  It  is  as  hard,  almost, 
to  reduce  them  to  a  perfect  scheme,  and 
to  range  all  their  excursions  into  exact 
order  of  science,  as  it  is  to  bring  them 
under  complete  government  in  practice. 
Yet  since  it  is  of  such  vast  importance 
in  human  life,  to  regulate  their  motions, 
that  they  may  not  become  utterly  exorbi- 
tant and  mischievous,  I  thought  it  proper, 
for  this  end,  to  make  a  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  these  mingled  powers  of 
flesh  and  spirit,  to  take  a  survey  of  them 
in  a  comprehensive  view,  and  draw  them 
into  a  little  system.  With  no  small  care 
J  have  attempted  to  range  them  in  some 


tolerable  order  and  method  under  general 
names,  to  trace  out  and  observe  their  cau- 
ses, their  effects,  their  influences  on  hu- 
man affairs,  and  the  various  purposes 
which  they  serve  in  the  life  of  man.  This 
is  not  only  desirable,  as  it  is  a  part  of 
the  science  of  human  nature^  or  the  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  without  which  we  can 
never  pretend  to  be  philosophers ;  but 
this  may  also  give  us  some  assistance 
toward  the  forming  proper  rules  for  their 
better  management,  and  the  bringing  these 
active  and  restless  promoters,  or  disturbers 
of  our  happiness,  under  a  moral  and  religi- 
ous discipline ;  and  without  this  we  can  nei- 
ther be  men  of  wisdom  nor  piety. 

The  7iatural  affections  of  man  are  de- 
signed  for  valuable  ends  in  life,  when  put 
under  due  government  :  they  will  render 
diflicult  duties  easy,  and  relieve  many  of 
the  troubles  and  fatigues  of  the  present 
state.  But  if  they  are  let  run  loose  with- 
out controul,  or  if  they  are  abused,  and 
employed  to  wrong  purposes,  they  become 
the  springs  and  occasions  of  much  mischief 
and  misery. 

The  interests  of  virtue  and  vice   are 


greatly  concerned  in  this  matter.  The 
regulation  of  the  Passions  is  a  thing  of 
unspeakable  moment  to  us,  considered  ei- 
ther sismen,  or  as  Christians.  Ungoverned 
Passions  break  all  the  bonds  of  human 
society  and  peace,  and  would  change  the 
tribes  of  mankind  into  brutal  herds ^  or 
make  the  world  a  mere  wilderness  of  sav- 
ages. Passion  unbridled  would  vio- 
late all  the  sacred  ties  of  religion,  and 
raise  the  sons  of  men  in  arms  against  their 
Creator,  Where  Passion  runs  riot,  there 
are  none  of  the  rights  of  God  or  man 
secure  from  its  insolences. 

But  when  these  vehement  powers  of 
nature  are  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
reason,  it  renders  our  conduct  amiable 
and  useful  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
makes  virtue  shine  in  the  world  in  its 
proper  ornaments ;  this  will  go  a  great 
way  to  procure  our  own  ease  and  happi- 
ness, so  far  as  it  is  attainable  in  this  life, 
and  it  will  tend  to  make  our  neighbours 
happy  as  ourselves.  What  is  the  true 
zise  or  abuse  of  the  passions  in  religious 
affairs^  is  very  little  mentioned  in  this 
treatise,  because  it  is  the  whole  professed 
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subject  and  design  of  those  discourses  of 
the  love  of  God,  ^c.  which  were  joined 
with  this  treatise  in  the  first  edition  of  it, 
and  I  intend  shall  be  shortly  published 
again :  but  these  two  books  now  stand 
separate,  that  readers  of  a  different  genius 
may  please  themselves.  I'hus  much  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  here,  that  the 
soul  which  governs  its  affections  by  the 
sacred  dictates  of  reason  and  religion,  and 
keeps  itself  at  a  proper  loose  from  every 
creature,  stands  much  less  exposed  to  the 
injuries  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  is  better 
prepared  to  part  with  all  earthly  comforts 
at  the  call  of  prpvidence.  Such  a  happy 
temper  of  mind  will  enable  us  cheerfully 
to  resign  life  itself,  with  all  its  mortal  in- 
terests, at  the  appointed  hour,  and  to  enter 
gloriously  upon  the  nobler  employments^ 
and  the  diviner  iovs  that  await  us  in  the 
upper  world. 
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SECTION  I. 

The  various  senses  of  the  word. 

JL  HE  word  Passion^  in  the  abstracted 
and  logical  sense  of  it,  denotes  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  action  of  some  agent :  as  if  an 
archer  bend  his  bow,  the  archer  is  the 
agent ;  the  bow  is  the  patient ;  the  bend- 
ingy  as  it  comes  from  the  archer,  is  the 
action  ;  but  as  it  terminates  in  the  bow,  it 
is  called  the  passion.  But  this  is  entirely 
a  philosophical  sense  of  the  word,  and 
never  used  in  common  life,  therefore  I 
dismiss  it. 

Yet  we  may  just  take  notice,  that  the 

term  Passion  sometimes  signifies  any  pain- 

fill  suffering  of  soul  and  body :  for  it  is  in 

this  sense  we  use  it  when  we  speak  of  the 

Passion  of  Christ,  whereby  we  mean  his 
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agony  in  the  garden,  and  especially  his 
death  on  the  cross  ;  and  so  it  is  used  in  our 
translation  of  the  Bible,  Actsi.  3.  **  He 
shewed  himself  alive  after  his  Passion." 

Passions,  in  this  discourse,  signify  the 
same  with  natural  affections  in  general, 
such  as  love,  hatred,  joy,  hope,  anger, 
sorrow,  Sec. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  term 
Passion  is  often  used  in  conversation  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  to  denote  one  of  these 
particular  affections,  viz.  anger,  or  sud- 
den resentment ;  as  the  word  affection  is 
used  sometimes  also  in  a  limited  sense, 
and  signifies  love.  So  we  say  Moses  xvas 
once  in  a  Passion,  whereby  we  mean  he 
was  angry  i  or  Jonah  was  a  passionate 
man,  i.  e.  he  was  given  to  sudden  and 
violent  resentments :  and  in  the  same 
manner  we  say  Davul  had  an  affection  for 
Jonathan,  i.  e.  he  loved  him  ;  or  fS"^.  John 
xvas  a  very  affectionate  man,  i.  e.  he  was 
of  a  loving  and  kind  disposition.  But  in 
this  discourse  we  take  Passion  and  offec- 
Hon  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  to  ex- 
tend to  any  of  these  powers  or  principles 
in  human  nature,  which  were  jyst  mei|- 
tioncd  5  such  as  love,  joy,  fecc* 
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The  name  of  Passion  seems  to  have 
been  given  originally  to  these  affections  of 
human  nature,  either  from  the  impres- 
sions or  commotions  which  the  animal 
powers  receive  by  the  soul's  perception 
of  that  object  which  raises  the  Passion, 
or  from  the  impression  or  sensation 
which  the  soul  receives  by  this  commo- 
tion of  the  animal  powers,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these,  as  this  subject  will  be  after- 
ward explained. 


SECTION  11. 

The  description  of  the  Passions,  together  with 
a  general  division  of  them  into  three  ranks. 

IT  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
things,  that  there  must  be  in  pure  and  se- 
parate spirits  some  affections  correspon- 
dent to  most  of  those  Passions  which  our 
spirits  feel  who  dwell  in  animal  bodies. 
They  have  love  and  hatred,  desire  and 
aversion,  joy  and  sorrow,  fear  and  hope, 
as  well  as  we :  but  while  we  dwell  in 
these  bodies,  the  affections  of  our  minds 
will  be  accompanied  with  some  commo- 
tions of  animal  natiire,  and  some  peculiar 
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sensations,  whereby,  as  I  hinted,  they  ob- 
tain the  name  of  Passions,  Now  it  is  ex- 
ceeding hard,  it  not  im}>ossibIe,  for  us 
precisely  to  distinguish  how  far  the  ani- 
mal nature,  and  how  far  the  mind  or 
spirit,  are  concerned  in  producing  all 
these  effects,  and  in  raising  these  sensa- 
tions or  commotions  which  we  call  Pas- 
sions, I  shall  confine  myself  therefore  in 
this  discourse  only  to  give  some  account 
of  these  complex  workings  of  our  com- 
pound nature,  as  we  find  them  in  our  pre- 
sent embodied  state. 

The  Passions  may  be  thus  described : 
they  are  those  sensible  commotions  of  our 
whole  nature,  both  soul  and  body,  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  perception  of  an  ob- 
ject according  to  some  special  properties 
that  belong  to  it.  See  Sect.  iii.  Rem.  2  and  3. 

An  object  which  is  suited  to  excite 
the  Passions  must  have  one  of  these  three 
properties,  viz,  it  must  be  either  rare  and 
uncommon,  or  good  and  agreeable,  or 
evil  and  disagreeable  :  or  at  least  we  must 
have  such  an  idea  and  apprehension  of  it 
before  it  can  excite  any  Passion  in  us. 

Now  if  we  will  distinguish  the  chief 
Passions  of  our  nature  according  to  theh: 
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objects,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  com- 
mon words  and  names  whereby  they  are 
usually  called,  we  may  make  three  ranks 
of  them  ;  which  for  distinction's  sake,  I 
shall  name  the  first,  second,  and  third 
rank.  The  two  first  are  primitive,  the 
third  is  derivative. 

The  first  rank  of  Passions  are  these 
three ;  admiration,  love,  and  hatred. 

If  the  object  be  rare  or  uncommon,  it 
excites  admiration  or  wonder. 

If  we  look  on  it  as  good  or  any  way 
agreeable  to  us,  it  may  engage  our  love  ; 
but  if  it  be  evil  or  disagreeable,  it  moves 
our  hatred.  Note  here,  I  take  the  words 
good  and  evil,  and  consequently,  the 
words  love  and  hatred,  in  a  very  large 
sense,  which  I  shall  account  for  afterwards. 

The  second  rank  of  chief  Passions  are 
the  divers  kinds  of  love  and  hatred, 
which  also  are  distinguished  by  their  ob- 
jects. 

If  the  object  appear  valuable,  it  raises 
a  love  of  esteem  ;  if  worthless,  the  ha- 
tred is  called  contempt. 

If  the  object  appear  fit  to  receive  good 
from  us,  it  is  love  of  benevolence,  or 
good- will :  if  it  appear  rather  fit  to  re- 
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ceive  evil  from  us,  the  hatred  is  called 
malevolence,  or  ill-will. 

If  the  object  appear  pleasitig,  and  fit  to 
do  us  good,  it  raises  the  love  of  compla- 
cence, or  delight :  if  it  be  displeasing, 
and  unfit  to  do  us  good,  it  excites  a  dis- 
plience,  or  dislike. 

From  love  and  hatred  in  their  diifer- 
ent  kinds,  (but  chiefly  from  complacence 
and  displicence)  arise  several  more  chief 
Passions,  which  may  be  called  the  third 
rank,  and  which  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  objects. 

Note.  In  this  pair  of  Passions,  compla- 
cence and  displicence,  and  in  all  the  third 
rank,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  them, 
the  pleasing  object  is  more  properly  call- 
ed good,  and  the  displeasing  object  is 
more  properly  called  evil,  than  in  the 
Passions  before- mentioned. 

If  the  good  be  absent  or  unpossessed, 
and  possible  to  be  obtained,  the  Passion 
of  love  grows  up  to  desire ;  if  the  evil 
may  possibly  come  upon  us,  the  hatred 
expresses  itself  in  aversion,  or  avoidance: 
though  there  may  be  also  an  aversion  to 
some  evil  from  which  we  are  sufficiently 
secure. 
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If  there  be  any  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
absent  good,  there  is  a  passion  excited 
which  is  called  hope  ;  but  if  the  absent 
evil  be  likely  to  come  upon  us,  it  raises 
the  passion  of  fear. 

Fear  also  arises  from  a  present  or  ex- 
pected good  in  danger  of  being  lost :  and 
there  is  a  hope  of  security  from  some  ab- 
sent threatening  evil,  or  of  deliverance  from 
some  evil  that  is  present. 

If  the  good  be  actually  obtained,  or  the 
evil  prevented,  it  excites  our  joy  and  glad- 
ness ;  if  the  good  be  actually  lost,  or  the 
evil  come  upon  us,  it  causes  sorrow  or 
grief. 

Whoever  helps  us  to  attain  this  good, 
or  prevents  the  evil,  excites  in  us  grati- 
tude :  whosoever  hinders  our  attainment 
of  good,  or  promotes  the  evil,  raises  our 
anger. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  pas- 
sions for  which  we  have  any  name,  and 
which  are  usually  taken  notice  of  in  the 
heart  of  man ;  but  they  may  be  reduced  to 
some  or  other  of  these  general  heads,  as  I 
shall  explain  them. 

I  don't  pretend  to  lay  down  this  distinc- 
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tion  and  arrangement  of  the  passions  of 
man  as  an  uncontroverted  or  certain  thing : 
but  upon  the  best  survey  I  can  take  of  the 
various  workings  of  the  heart  of  man,  as 
well  as  of  the  several  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  I  don't  find  any 
of  them  lead  me  into  an  easier  or  better 
scheme  than  this,  A  good  logical  scheme 
and  arrangement  of  things  has  some  ad- 
vantages in  it ;  it  shews  us  the  relations  of 
various  things  to  each  other,  their  corres- 
pondences, their  similitudes,  and  differen- 
ces ;  and  it  greatly  assists  the  memory : 
but  it  is  still  of  more  importance  to  describe 
the  several  passions  with  justice  and  truth 
as  they  are  in  nature,  than  to  range  them  in 
logical  classes  and  just  order. 


SECTION  III. 

A  further  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Passions, 
in  some  xtmiirks  concerning  them, 

IT  appears  by  w^hat  I  have  already 
said  that  the  Passions  are  certain  principles 
or  powers  in  man  of  a  mix'd  nature,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  soul  or  mind,  partly  to 
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the  animal  body,  i,  e,  the  flesh  and  blood  : 
for  it  is  evident,  that  when  we  perceive 
any  object  with  such  properties  as  are  be- 
fore-mentioned, we  find  usually  some  fer- 
ments of  the  blood,  or  natural  spirits,*  or 
some  alterations  which  affect  the  body,  as 
well  as  we  feel  special  impressions  on  our 
minds.  What  these  special  ferments  are, 
or  what  the  distinct  commotions  of  the 
nerves,  or  inward  parts  of  animal  nature 
in  the  several  distinct  Passions,  is  not  easy 
to  determine  with  exactness:  it  requires 
a  good  skill  in  anatomy,  and  long  and 
watchful  observation  of  the  workings  of 
the  several  Passions,  to  write  on  tkis  sub- 
ject with  success.  The  ingenious  Des- 
cartes has  aimed  at  it  in  his  treatise  on  this 
subject,  and  perhaps  hath  as  happily  per- 

*  What  I  call  here  natural  sfiirits^  are  some- 
times called  animal  or  vital  spirits^  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  springs  or  mediums  of  animal  mo- 
tions, both  inward  and  outward :  but  whetlier 
these  be  some  refined  spirituous  liquids,  or  va- 
pour drawn  off  from  the  blood,  or  whether  they  be 
nothing  else  but  the  elastick  or  springy  parts  of 
the  air  drawn  in  by  respiration,  and  mingled  with 
the  blood  and  other  animal  juices,  is  not  yet  entire- 
ly agreed  by  philosophers. 
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formed  it  as  could  be  expected,  consider- 
ing how  much  less  acquaintance  with  ani- 
mal nature  the  learned  world  had  arrived 
at  in  his  ague. 

1  proceed  now  to  give  some  further  ac* 
count  of  these  pathetick  powers  of  human 
nature  by  the  following  remarks. 

I.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  object 
which  excites  our  Passions  should  be  some- 
thing actually  present  with  us  ;  for  if  there 
be  but  the  idea  of  it  found  in  the  mind  or 
imagination  'tis  sufficient  to  raise  intense 
Passions  ;  sometimes  horror  and  fear  may 
be  unruly  and  violent  when  the  objects  or 
occasions  of  them  are  far  distant ;  but  thev 
are  supposed  to  be  approaching  :  and 
sometimes  the  very  absence  of  pleasing  or 
displeasing  objects  may  be  the  occasion  of 
grief  or  joy  ;  but  'tis  then  the  perception 
of  this  absence  that  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  them, 

II.  The  Passions  are  wont  to  be  describ- 
ed as  mere  inward  sensations.*  But  since 
there  are  some  few  of  the  Passions  that  in- 
clude acts  of  volition  in  them,  or  some 

*  I  have  sometimes  described  the  Passions,  as  the 
soul's  sensations  of  some  commotions  in  animal 
liature,  arising  from  the  perception  of  peculirirob- 
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propensities  or  outgoings  of  the  will  as  well 
as  perceptions  of  the  mind,  such  as  the 
Passions  of  desire,  aversion,  and  their 
species,  I  chuse  rather  in  this  place  to  de- 
scribe the  Passions  in  general,  as  some 
sensible  commotions  of  our  whole  nature, 
both  soul  and  body,  which  description 
maj  perhaps  more  fully  comprehend  all 
the  Passions. 

III.  Though  most  of  the  Passions  are 
confessed  to  be  sensations,  yet  I  have  fre- 
quently in  my  discourses  of  the  love  of 
God,  &c.  called  them  active  and  sprightly 
powers,  because  some  of  them  include 
the  act  of  the  will  in  them,  and  very  few 
of  them  are  so  entirely  passive  but  they 
have  a  tendency  to  excite  the  person  to 
lively  and  vigorous  actions  of  some  kind 
or  other  :  and  indeed  this  is  the  chief  de- 
sign of  them  in  the  nature  of  man. 

IV.  Because  several  of  the  Passions,  or 
these  commotions  of  animal  nature,  do  par- 

jects.  And  I  think  'tis  not  of  much  importance 
whether  they  be  calld  the  soul's  sensations  of  com- 
^notions  in  the  bodyy  or  sejisible  comviotions  ofsotU 
and  body,  I  am  sure  both  are  included  in  every 
Passion. 
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ticularly  affect  the  heart,  therefore  the  heart 
in  the  common  sense  of  mankind  is  rec- 
koned the  seat  of  the  Passions,  and  they 
are  sometimes  called  the  Passions  of  the 
heart.  'Tvvas  probably  from  this  observa- 
tion that  some  ancient  philosophers  and 
writers,  among  other  nations  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  supposed  the  heart  to  be  the  special 
seat  and  residence  of  the  soul  or  intellec- 
tual spirit,  and  on  this  account  the  heart  in 
scripture  as  well  as  in  heathen  writings  is 
used  to  signify  the  soul  itself. 

V.  The  ferment  of  the  animal  juices, 
and  the  motion  of  the  blood,  are  not  the 
only  things  which  are  affected  while  Pas- 
?sion  is  raised ;  for  most  of  the  Passions 
have  some  effects  on  the  colour  or  features 
of  the  countenance,  and  especially  on  the 
eyes,  and  discover  themselves  by  gestures 
or  voices,  or  other  outward  signs  :  so 
sorrow  is  discovered  by  tears  and  groans, 
mirth  by  laughter,  joy  by  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, and  anger  by  frowning,  &;c. 
Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  of 
them  are  so  happily  imitated  by  painters. 

VI.  It  is  true  that  the  Passions  are  ge- 
nerally, if  not  always,  raised  or  occasioned 
by  the  perception  of   some  object,    ac- 
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Gording  to  the  special  properties  that  be- 
long' to  it ;  yet  there  are  several  things 
in  the  nature  and  the  life  of  man  which 
grealfy  dispose  the  heart  to  particular  Pas^ 
sioris,'and  render  it  much  more  susceiitivc 
of  them  ;  such  as  age,  constitution,  health 
or  sickness,  weather,  &c.  which  I  shall 
hereafter  enumerate  more  particularly. 

VII.  Though  the  complexion  of  some 
persons  make  them  more  susceptive  ol 
these  pathetick  commotions  in  general 
than  others  are,  and  though  the  natural 
or  accidental  state  or  circumstances  of 
some  persons,  and  at  certain  seasons,  dis- 
pose them  msre  to  particular  Passions, 
such  as  fear,  anger,  joy,  hope,  &c.  yec 
there  is  scarce  any  person,  whatsoever  be 
his  complexion,  or  iiis  age,  or  his  circum- 
stances, who  makes  a  stiict  and  narrovv' 
observation  of  what  passes  within  him, 
but  will  find  almost  all  the  Passions  of  nii^ 
ture  at  one  time  or  other  rising  in  him  ii. 
greater  or  less  degrees. 

VIII.  Though  the  chief,  and  the  ori-^ 
ginal  Passions  are  these  which  Vv^ere  be- 
fore  named,  viz,  wonder,  love,  hatred, 
esteem,  contempt,   &:c.  yet  they  incladt 
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a  great  variety  of  particular  afFections  un- 
der them.  In  many  of  the  Passions  the 
ferments  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  sensa- 
tions  and  motions  of  the  mind,  are  so  ex- 
ceeding swift  and  momentaneous,  they  are 
so  joined  and  complicated  with  each  other, 
and  they  run  so  often  into  one  another  in 
an  undistinguished  mixture,  that  'tis  ex- 
ceeding hard  to  give  such  an  accurate  and 
distinct  account  of  all  of  them  as  one 
would  wish  or  desire. 

IX.  There  is  another  thing  also  that 
makes  a  just  and  accurate  scheme  of  the 
Passions  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  ; 
and  that  is,  that  the  language  of  men  has 
sometimes  made  one  word  to  signify  very 
different  Passions  or  appetites  ;  as  for  in- 
stance, the  word  love  signifies  gluttony, 
which  is  the  love  of  eating  good  victuals  ; 
and  friendship,  which  is  the  love  of  an 
equal  intelligent  being;  and  ambition, 
which  is  the  love  of  honour ;  and  concupis- 
cence or  lust ;  all  these  are  called  love.  Sa 
modesty,  which  is  the  spring  of  innocent 
blushes,  and  the  guard  of  virtue  ;  and  that 
blush  of  confusion  and  dishonour,  which 
is  the  just  effect  of  guilt,  are  both  called 
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shame.     These  are  difFcrent  ideas,  but  the 
same  name  still. 

Again,  the  Language  of  men  hath  some- 
times combined  and  associated  several 
ideas  of  dift'erent  Passions  into  one  word, 
or  name  ;  such  as  jealousy,  suspicion,  en- 
vy :  and  sometimes  where  the  Passions 
themselves  have  scarce  any  difference,  yet 
there  are  different  names  for  them  ;  as  an- 
ger, and  WTath,  and  fury :  and  there  are 
many  other  combined  Passions  that  have 
no  name.  A  perfect  scheme  therefore  is 
not  to  be  expected. 

X.  Finally,  I  w^culd  give  my  readers 
notice,  that  several  of  these  principles, 
qualities,  or  tempers  in  men,  which  I  have 
ranked  among  the  Passions,  may  be  called 
virtues  and  vices  ;  as  pride,  envy,  good- 
will, compassion,  Sic.  and  are  so  described 
by  the  writers  of  morality  :  but  since  they 
aie  often  attended  with  particular  ferments 
or  commotions  of  animal  nature  and  dis- 
tinct sensations  of  the  mind,  I  have  given 
them  a  place  among  the  Passions. 

These  things  being  premised,  I  proceed 
now  to  give  some  account  of  each  general 
or  original  Passion,  with  the  particulars 
contained  under  it.  b  5 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  Admiration  or  Wonder. 

THE  most  primitive  and  original 
Passions,  or  those  of  the  first  rank,  are 
admiration,  love,  and  hatred. 

First,  Admiration.  When  we  perceive 
any  object  that  is  rare  and  uncommon, 
that  is  new  and  strange,  eidier  for  its 
kinds,  or  for  its  qualities  ;  or  when  we 
meet  with  such  an  occurrence  or  event 
as  is  unusual  or  unexpected  ;  or  such  as  is 
at  least  unusual  at  such  a  particular  time 
and  place,  we  are  struck  with  admira«- 
tion  or  wonder  :  and  that  without  any 
consideration  whether  the  object  be  va- 
luable or  worthless,  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil.  We  wonder  at  a  very  great  or  a 
very  little  man,  a  dwarf  or  a  giant ;  at  a 
very  litde  horse,  at  a  huge  snake  or  toad, 
at  an  elephant,  or  a  whale,  or  a  comet,  or 
atany  rare  performances  of  art,  as  moving 
machines,  such  as  clocks,  watches  with  a 
variety  of  uncomnion  motions  and  opera- 
tions ;  w^e  wonder  at  a  piece  of  extraor- 
dinary wit,  skill  or  learning ;  even  at  artifi- 
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cial  trifles,  as  a  flea  kept  alive  in  a  chain ; 
at  any  uncommon  appearances  in  nature 
discovered  by  a  telescope,  a  microscope, 
&c.  Admiration  has  no  regard  to  the 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
object,  but  only  the  rarity  of  it.  And  for 
this  reason  wonder  seems  to  be  the  first  of 
the  Passions. 

If  the  object  which  is  rare  or  uncom. 
mon  appear  to  us  on  a  sudden,  or  in  an 
unexpected  moment,  we  give  it  the  name 
of  surprize. 

If  our  wonder  arise  to  a  high  degree, 
we  call  it  amazement  or  astonishment. 

This  Passion  discovers  itself  by  lifting 
up  of  the  hands  or  the  eyes,  and  by  an  in  - 
tense  fixation  of  the  sight  or  the  thoughts. 
When  it  rises  very  high  on  a  sudden,  it 
will  stop  the  voice,  and  reduce  the  person 
as  it  were  to  the  fixed  posture  and  silence 
of  a  statue  for  a  few  moments,  this  is  called 
stupor.  And  if  fear  be  joined  with  it,  it 
will  produce  more  unhappy  effects. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  this  Passion  has 
properly  no  opposite,  because  if  the  object 
be  not  rare  or  now,  or  if  the  appearance  be 
not  sudden  or  luiexpected,    but  a  me  re 
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common  and  familiar  thing,  or  an  expect- 
ed occurrence,  we  receive  it  with  great 
calmness,  and  feel  no  such  commotion 
of  nature  about  it ;  we  treat  it  with  neglect 
instead  of  wonder :  now  neglect  is  no 
Passion.  The  rest  of  the  Passions,  at 
least  the  most  of  them,  go  in  pairs. 

Let  us  take  notice  also  that  admiration 
is  most  frequently  excited  in  young  per- 
sons, and  such  as  have  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  furnishing  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  of  various  things,  either  in  na- 
ture or  providence,  or  in  the  sciences ; 
whereas  wise  and  learned  men,  who  have 
seen  or  known  a  large  variety  of  objects 
and  events,  seldom  find  things  rare  and 
new,  or  strange  enough  to  wonder  at. 

I  might  observe  also,  that  those  who  are 
of  a  very  heavy  and  stupid  genius,  have 
not  curiosity  or  sprightliness  enough  in 
their  constitution  to  take  notice  of  things 
new  and  strange ;  and  they  are  not  very 
subject  to  admiration. 

Thus  it  appears  why  wise  men  and  fools 
do  not  so  often  wonder  as  persons  of  a  mid- 
dle rank  of  genius  or  improvement. 

The  great  end  and  design  of  this  Pas- 
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sion  of  admiration  is  to  fix  our  attcntioH 
upon  the  admired  object,  to  impress  it 
more  efFcctually  upon  our  memory,  as  well 
as  to  give  a  sensible  delight  to  the  mind  of 
of  man,  which  loves  newness  and  variety ; 
and  especially  where  the  object  has  any 
thing  in  it  that  is  valuable  or  agreeable^ 
which  would  incline  us  to  esteem  or  love 
it.  This  leads  me  to  the  next  general 
Passions  of  the  first  rank. 


SECTION  V. 

Love  and  Hatred. 

THE  motions  of  the  mind,  and  the 
correspondent  ferments  of  the  blood,  are 
very  numerous  in  our  natures,  and  are  not 
always  happily  distinguished  by  those 
Avords  and  names  v^^hich  have  been  com- 
monly applied  to  them.  When  we  treat 
of  any  subject,  we  must  for  the  most  part 
take  the  names  of  things  as  we  find  them, 
for  there  is  no  possibility  of  making  the 
bulk  of  mankind  for  whom  we  write, 
change  their  usual  forms  of  speech,  in  or- 
pfler  to  obtain  a  more  philosophical  exactness. 
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The  next  primitive  Passions  therefore  1 
eontinue  to  call  love  and  hatred. 

Love  in  general  implies  some  approba- 
tion of,  or  propensity  tovv^trds  what  ap- 
pears to  us  as  good  :  hatred  is  a  disappro- 
bation of,  or  aversion  to  what'  appears  to 
us  as  evil.  But  the  words  good  and  evil, 
in  human  languages,  being  extended  to  a 
vast  variety  of  different  objects,  the  names 
of  love  and  hatred  (but  especially  love)  have 
been  used  in  as  great  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cations, and  are  become  very  equivocal 
words,  i,  e,  words  of  many  meanings. 
And  therefore  I  take  love  and  hatred  here 
in  so  general  a  sense  as  may  be  applied  to 
all  those  Passions  which  arise  from  the  se- 
veral objects,  which  may  be  called  good 
or  evil. 

In  this  general  sense  therefore  the  word 
good  may  signify  any  thing  that  we  can 
look  upon  with  esteem,  with  good-will  or 
with  delight ;  and  evil  may  be  extended  to 
mean  whatsoever  we  view  with  contempt, 
with  ill-will,  or  with  disgust :  and  hence 
arises  the  second  rank  of  general  or  primi- 
tive Passions,  viz.  esteem  and  contempt, 
good- will  and  ill-will,  delight  and  disgust, 
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all  which  are  but  diflerent  kinds  of  love  and 
hatred. 


SECTION  VL 

Esteem  and  Contempt. 

THE  first  sort  of  love  is  called  esteem, 
and  its  opposite  is  contempt.  I  grant  that 
these  words  esteem  and  contempt  may  be 
sometimes  used  to  signify  a  calm  and  se- 
date judgment  of  the  mind,  concerning 
those  objects  which  are  either  valuable  or 
"worthless.  Yet  if  we  will  enter  into  our- 
selves, and  consider  our  own  inward  sen- 
sations, and  what  passes  within  us,  we 
shall  find  that  Vvhen  we  esteem  or  despise 
any  thing  in  a  high  degree,  it  will  cause 
some  ferment  of  the  blood  and  natural  spir- 
its, or  some  commotion  in  animal  nature. 
I  know  some  writers  have  made  esteem 
and  contempt  to  be  species  of  admiration : 
but  there  are  several  reasons  for  which  I 
think  they  are  much  better  ranked  under 
love  and  hatred,  especially  since  they  sup- 
pose some  degree  of  good  or  evil,  i.  e, 
vorthincss  or  un worthiness  in  the  object. 
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Esteem  is  that  passion  which  arises  from 
the  mere  consideration  of  some  excellency, 
or  something  tliat  is  valuable  in  an  object, 
and  it  belongs  either  to  persons  or  things. 
Contempt  arises  from  the  mere  considera- 
tion of  a  worthless  object,  and  especially 
if  it  be  proposed  to  us  with  a  pretence  of 
excellency  in  it.  So  we  esteem  a  good 
picture  and  the  hand  that  drew  it,  or  a 
good  piece  of  clock-work  and  its  author  : 
but  we  contemn  an  ill  painting  or  any 
bungling  performance,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
ker of  it,  i.  e,  considered  in  that  view.  And 
if  any  plain  and  common  engine  be  made 
well,  yet  if  it  be  proposed  to  us  as  a  pre- 
tended piece  of  art,  in  that  view  we  des- 
pise it. 

If  our  esteem  be  raised  by  an  object 
which  has  any  thing  in  it  either  grand  and 
sublime,  or  solemn  and  sacred,  it  is  called 
reverence  or  veneration.  So  we  reverence 
the  persons  and  the  counsels  of  our  parents 
and  superiors  :  we  have  a  veneration  for 
the  Holy  Bible,  for  the  memory  of  the 
prophets  and  aposdes,  and  for  the  names 
of  St.  Austin,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

And  I  think  when  this  veneration  o^ 
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high  esteem  has  God  for  its  object,  it  may 
be  properly  termed  adoration  or  inward 
worship. 

Our  esteem  of  God,  or  adoratron,  mani- 
fests itself  in  never  mentioning  his  name 
without  awe  and  reverence,  in  bowing  the 
knee,  in  prayer  and  praise,  in  all  the  seve-' 
ral  forms  of  outward  devotion,  and  in  quick 
resentment  of  any  dishonor  done  to  him. 
Our  high  esteem  or  veneration  of  a  man 
appears  in  a  humble  respectful  behaviour 
towards  him,  speaking  his  praises,  imitat- 
ing his  excellencies,  and  resenting  his  dis- 
honors. Contempt  discovers  itself  by 
turning  the  back,  shrinking  up  the  nose, 
thrusting  out  the  lip,  by  derision  and 
laughter,  and  terms  of  ridicule  and  jeering. 

As  we  esteem  an  excellent  object,  and 
contemn  what  is  worthless  ;  so  it  may  be 
inquired  here,  whether  there  be  not  a 
sort  of  affection  which  arises  especially 
towards  an  intelligent  object  that  has  some 
disagreeable  or  dishonorable  qualities,  and 
which  we  may  call  disesteem  or  disappro- 
bation. Dishonorable  qualities  are  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  are  merely  worth* 
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less,  and  raise  a  motion  of  the  mind  a  lit- 
tle diiFerent  from  contempt.  Nor  yet  is 
disestcem  quite  the  same  thing  with  dis- 
plicence.# 

As  we  manifest  our  esteem,  disesteem, 

aild  contempt  of  other  persons  and  things  ; 

\  so  we  ourselves  may  be  the  objects  of  the 

same  affections  working  in  our  own  minds. 

If  we  esteem  ourselves  and  our  good 
qualitjes  no  higher  than  they  deserve,  it 
has  been  called  by  some  writers  generosi- 
ty, w  hich  is  a  just  sense  ofone'sown  worth, 
and  which  has  some  valuable  effects  in  hu- 
man life  :  but  this  word  is  more  used  for 
bounty. 

A  due  courage,  a  just  fortitude,  and 
magnanimitr,  a  readiness  to  meet  dangers, 
or  to  undertake  great  exploits,  are  the 
natural  effects  of  this  generosity. 

And  if  at  the  same  time  we  consider 
that  our  nature  is  subject  to  many  errors, 
follies  and  v/eaknesses,  and  that  we  have 
been  guilty  of  many  actions  that  dimin- 
ish ovu*  reputation,  honor  or  worth ;  that 
will  raise  in  us  some  disapprobation  or  dis- 
estet  m  of  ourselves.  This  is  the  becom- 
in^^  affection  of  humilitv,    v.hich  is  verv 
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consistent  with  the  generosity  before  men- 
tioned. 

If  this  sense  of  our  own  weakness  spring 
not  from  a  just  judgment  and  tstimation 
of  things,  but  merely  from  a  certain  frailty 
and  infirmity  of  the  mind,  and  arise  to  a 
greater  degree  than  it  ought,  and  especial- 
ly if  it  sink  the  spirits  and  overwhelm  us 
with  an  unreasonable  confusion,  it  is  call- 
ed abjectness  of  spirit,  which  often  appears 
in  a  sort  of  awkwardness  in  behaviour,  in 
perpetual  and  unreasonable  bashful ness, 
in  sheepish  and  downcast  looks,  and  un- 
manly carriage  and  conduct. 

From  this  abjectness  of  spirit  rises 
cowardice  and  meanness  of  soul,  and  an 
inability  to  attempt  any  thing  great  and 
glorious,  as  well  as  an  inclination  to  prac- 
tise mean  and  low  flatteries,  and  base  sub- 
missions without  reason. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  too 
high  an  esteem  of  his  own  good  qualities, 
and  his  own  merit,  this  excites  the  vi- 
cious affections  of  pride  and  self-suffi- 
cience,  conceit  and  vanitv.  This  is  some- 
times  called  arrogance,  because  it  assumes 
and  attributes  to  self  more  than  is  due : 
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sometimes  it  is  termed  self- admiration ; 
but  then  the  word  admiration  here  does 
not  signify  wonder,  but  esteem. 

From  this  pride  and  self-conceit  many 
times  springs  an  undue  courage,  or  bold- 
ness to  attempt  what  is  too  high  and  hard 
for  us  ;  which  is  properly  called  temerity 
or  rashness,  and  is  not  true  fortitude,  or 
greenness  of  son^ 

Hciicealso  i  i  -  haughtiness  and  inso- 
lence in  our  Cciiriage  toward  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  scorn  and  disdain  toward 
those  whom  we  think  much  beneath  us. 

We  have  so  much  of  pride,  vanity,  and 
self-love  in  us  by  nature,  that  we  take  all 
occasions  to  borrow  from  every  thing  that 
has  any  relation  to  us,  some  fine  plumes 
to  dress  ourselves  in,  and  to  advance  our 
self-esteem.  We  value  ourselves  for  our 
country  or  nation,  for  our  native  town,  for 
our  ancestors  or  family,  if  any  thing  ex- 
cellent or  honorable  have  been  ever  re- 
ported concerning  them.  We  are  so 
senseless,  as  to  pride  ourselves  in  being 
first  in  trifles,  or  chief  even  in  worthless  or 
vicious  quaUties. 

This  evil  principle  of  pride  is  discover- 
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ed  oftentimes  by  an  affected  mein  and  air, 
by  a  toss  of  the  head,  by  a  lofty  look,  by 
a  stately  and  strutting  gait  and  gesture, 
by  dwelling  at  a  looking  glass,  by  talking 
much  of  one's  self  or  family,  by  speaking 
to  equals  in  a  scornful  tone,  as  though 
they  were  much  our  inferiors,  and  by 
speaking  to  inferiors  and  treating  them  as 
though  they  were  cattle. 

Though  the  terms  of  scorn  and  disdain 
are  generally  applied  to  the  character  of 
pride  and  arrogance,  yet  they  may  be 
sometimes  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  when 
a  man  of  honor,  a  man  of  virtue,  a  person 
of  a  generous  and  great  soul  disdains  and 
scorns  to  stoop  to  any  mean  and  base 
practice,  even  under  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions. 

Here  let  it  be  observed  (according  as 
I  have  before  hinted  in  general)  that  gen- 
erosity and  humility  may  be  called  virtues 
rather  than  Passions ;  because  the  fer- 
ments which  are  raised  by  them  in  the 
blood  and  natural  spirits,  are  very  small ,^ 
and  not  often  sensible  :  but  pride  and  ab- 
jection of  mind  may  be  justly  counted 
Passions,  as  well  as  infirmities  or  vices  of 
c  2 
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»ature ;  for  both  of  themjbetray  themselves 
very  sensibly  in  animal  nature,  in  the  out- 
ward behaviour,  in  the  countenance  and 
the  gestures. 

Though  these  two  Passions,  viz.  abjec- 
tion and  pride,  seem  to  be  contrary  to  each 
other,  yet  they  very  commonly  meet  in 
the  same  persons  :  for  those  who  in  pros- 
perous circumstances  are  puft  up  with 
pride,  and  carry  it  with  a  haughty  disdain 
and  insolence  towards  their  neighbors,  are 
oftentimes  found  to  be  of  a  mean  and 
cowardly  soul,  and  sink  into  the  greatest 
meanness  and  abjectness  of  spirit,  when 
adverse  providence   and  calamity  attend 

them. 

The  mind  that  is  generous  and  humble, 
that  has  a  just  and  becoming  apprehension 
of  its  own  worth,  and  a  lowly  sense  of  its 
own  frailties,  maintains  generally  a  more 
equal  temper  in  different  circumstances  of 
life,  and  possesses  the  pleasing  virtue  which 
we  call  equanimity. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Benevolence  and  Malevolence. 

THE  second  sort  of  love  is  called  be- 
nevolence or  good-will.  But  before  I  di- 
vide it  into  several  kinds,  I  would  distin- 
guish it  from  the  love  of  complacence  or 
delight;  and  indeed,  if  words  or  names 
were  now  to  be  coined  and  appropriatee 
to  these  two  sorts  of  love,  as  they  are  cald 
led,  I  should  scarce  use  the  word  love  to 
signify  both  of  them,  since  their  acts  and 
ob  jets  are  so  very  distinct,  as  will  appear 
by  what  follows. 

The  object  of  benevolence  is  a  thing  or 
person  fit  to  receive  good  from  me  :  the 
object  of  complacence  is  a  thing  or  person 
fit  to  do  me  good,  or  to  give  me  pleasure. 

Benevolence  is  an  inclination  or  propen- 
sity to  seek  the  happiness  or  welfare  of  any 
being:  complacence  is  the  derivation  of 
some  degree  of  happiness  to  one's  self  from 
any  being.* 

*  I  desire  it  may  be  observed  here,  and  through- 
out this  discourse  of  the  Passions,  that  I  describe 
them  all  as  they  are  found  in  men,  and  not  as  they 

c3 
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Complacence  is  a  Passion  that  termi- 
nates always  finally  in  one's  self,  to  make 
one's  self  easy  and  pleased,  though  another 
thing  or  person  may  be  the  object  of  it : 
benevolence  always  terminates  in  that 
which  is  the  object  of  it,  in  order  to  make 
that  object  easy  and  happy,  whether  it  be 
ourselves  or  our  neighbors. 

Benevolence  or  good  will  therefore  chief- 
ly and  most  properly  has  some  sensible  be- 
ing for  the  object  of  it,  as  man  or  some 
other  animal :  but  we  take  complacence 
or  delight  in  garments,  flowers,  houses^ 
herbs,  meats,  drinks,  books,  conversation, 
or  any  thing  that  pleases  us,  as  well  as  in 
our  animal  or  intellectual  fellow- creatures, 
or  in  God  our  creator. 

Complacence  always  supposes  some  pre- 
sent good  in  the  object  suited  to  our  de- 
sires or  delights  ;  benevolence  sometimes 
is  laid  out  upon  an  object  that  has  no  such 

may  be  by  way  of  analogy  transferred  to  pure  spir- 
its, or  to  God  himself:  for  when  these  human  pas- 
sions are  ascribed  to  God  in  scripture,  or  in  theo- 
logical writings,  we  must  a  little  alter  our  idea  of 
them,  and  remove  every  thing  from  the  divine  idea 
that  is  fruil  or  imperfect. 
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present  good  in  it  as  we  can  desire  or  de- 
light in,  but  only  some  foundation  of  future 
good,  or  some  capacity  to  be  made  good 
or  agreeable.  A  pious  man  can  never  love 
wicked  men  with  the  love  of  complacency 
or  delight ;  but  he  may  exercise  the  love 
of  benevolence  towards  them  to  pity  them, 
and  to  wish  their  recovery.  So  our  Sa- 
viour could  not  love  the  bloody  city  of  Je- 
rusalem with  complacency,  because  it  kil- 
led the  prophets,  and  blasphemed  God  and 
his  Son  ;  but  he  loved  it  with  benevolence, 
and  wept  over  it  some  tears  of  compassion. 

There  may  be,  and  there  are  a  thousand 
objects  of  benevolence  or  good  will,  in 
which  we  have  no  complacence  or  present 
delight.  God,  and  angels,  and  good  men 
exercise  benevolence  towards  sinners,  in 
whom  they  have  no  complacency :  but 
there  can  hardly  be  any  person,  or  any  sen- 
sible being,  in  which  we  take  delight,  but 
we  have  a  good  will  to  it,  and  wish  its  wel- 
fare. 

Thus,  though  benevolence  and  compla- 
cence greatly  differ  in  their  nature,  yet  of- 
ten meeting  and  centering  in  the  same  ob- 
ject, the  word  love  is  applied  to  signify 
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both,  and  too  often  without  a  just  distinc- 
tion. 

Having  premised  all  these  things,  let  us 
proceed  to  discourse  of  the  love  of  bene- 
volence or  good- will,  and  its  contrary,  ma- 
levolence, or  ill- will,  and  to  distinguish 
them  into  their  several  kinds. 

Benevolence  consists  in  a  hearty  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  any  sensible  being,  or  a 
propensity  to  do  good  to  it.  In  a  large 
sense  indeed  the  word  may  be  applied  to 
that  respect  which  we  sometimes  shew  to 
inanimate  beings,  which  are  not  supposed 
to  be  sensible.  If  we  see  the  fine  garden 
at  Kensington,  or  the  noble  paintings  of 
Raphael  at  Hampton-Court,  we  wish  them 
a  long  continuance  in  their  beauty,  and  that 
no  rude  hand  may  ever  destroy  them.  But 
this  benevolence  or  love  of  good-will  is 
more  properly  exercised  towards  intelli- 
gent or  sensible  creatures  only. 

Though  every  man  in  reality  bears  good- 
will or  benevolence  toward  himself,  yet 
the  word  benevolence  generally  means  the 
good-will  or  love  we  bear  to  another. 

If  the  being  which  is  loved  be  account- 
ed inferior  to  the  lover,  it  is  called  the  love 
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of  simple  benevolence,  or  good- will,  with- 
out any  other  name  ;  so  a  master  may  love 
his  servant.  If  the  beloved  object  be  es- 
teemed equal  to  the  lover,  there  is  general- 
ly some  mutual  complacency  or  delight 
mingled  with  it,  and  it  gains  the  name  of 
friendship  ;  so  one  friend  loves  another. 
If  the  object  be  superior,  then  this  love  of 
good-will  is  joined  with  esteem,  and  it  is 
termed  honor  and  respect ;  so  a  servant 
loves  his  master.  But  if  God  himself  be 
the  object  of  it,  there  ought  to  be  the  high- 
est esteem,  as  well  as  the  greatest  degree 
of  complacency  joined  with  it ;  and  thus 
love  grows  up  into  devotion.  Though  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  word  devotion  has 
been  sometimes  used  also  with, regard  to 
one's  country,  one's  religionX  or  one's 
prince,  as  wtII  as  to  one's  God. 

This  love  of  benevolence  or  good  will, 
while  it  wishes  well  to  the  objects  of  it, 
does  oftentimes  dispose  us  to  think  well 
of  them  too,  which  is  called  charity,  or  a 
charitable  opinion.  It  inclines  us  to  bene- 
loquence,  or  speaking  well  of  them  ;  to  cf- 
vility,  or  speaking  kindly  to  them  ;  to  hu- 
manity or  beneficence,  that  is,  treating  theiri 
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well,  or  doing  good  to  them,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  one,  and  the  prudence  and 
capacity  of  the  other.  This  good- will  gen- 
erally discovers  itself  in  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, a  soft  and  smiling  air,  affability  of 
speech,  gentleness  of  behaviour,  and  a 
hand  extended  to  invite  or  relieve  the  op- 
pressed and  the  miserable. 

The  love  of  friendship  does,  as  it  were, 
unite  Itself  to  the  object;  it  produces  a 
communion  of  benefits,  and  causes  a  mu- 
tual communication  of  good  offices  be- 
tween the  lover  and  the  person  beloved. 
The  love  to  superiors,  which  is  called 
honor,  respect,  and  veneration,  generally 
carries  with  it  subjection  to  the  object  be- 
loved, and  makes  us  use  our  utmost  endea- 
vors to  observe,  and  plr/ase  the  person  be- 
loved,  by  submission  and  by  obedience. 

Devotion  to  God,  which  is  the  highest 
love,  obliges  us  to  perform  all  proper  acts 
of  adoration  or  worship  towards  himself, 
as  well  as  to  obey  him  in  all  other  things 
which  relate  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

This  endeavor  to  please  and  serve  our 
superiors  whom  we  love,  when  it  rises 
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high,  is  called  zeal,  whether  it  regard  God 
or  a  creature  :  we  shew  our  zeal  for  our 
king^  or  our  country  as  well  as  for  our  God. 

Yet  we  may  observe  also,  that  zeal  is 
sometimes  manifested  for  some  particular 
notions  or  practices  ;  not  onlywhere  God 
or  our  superiors  are  interested,  but  where- 
m  our  own  opinions,  or  humors  or  incli- 
nations, are  chiefly  concerned,  or  the  opin- 
ion of  some  sect  or  party  to  which  we  are 
attached. 

If  the  object  of  the  love  of  benevolence 
be  m  miserable  or  mournful  circumstan- 
ces, It  is  then  usually  styled  pity  and  com- 
passion :  and  this  is  one  of  the  tenderest 
affections  which  belong  to  human  nature. 
If  the  miserable  object  be  inferior,  our  in- 
clination to  help  and  relieve  it  is  called 
mercy  and  charity ;  and  if  the  object  be 
poor,  it  IS  called  bounty  and  liberality. 

If  the  object  of  the  love  of  friendship 
be  m  misery,  it  gains  the  name  of  sympa- 
thy, whereby  the  lover  expresses  an  inward 
sense  and  fellow-feeling  of  the  pains  and 
sorrows  which  his  friends  sustain  :  though 
perhaps  this  might  as  well  be  brought  in 
undfi-  the  Passion  of  sorrow,  unless  we 
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extend  the  word  sympathy  to  signify  our 
communion  in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  all  the  concerns  of  our  friends. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  malevolence 
©r  ill-will  manifests  itself.  It  implies  m  it 
a  desire  of  some  evil  to  fall  upon  the  hated 
object  :  it  discovers  itself  in  frowns  and 
lowering  countenance,  in  uncharitableness, 
in  evil  sentiments,  hard  speeches  to  or  ot 
its  object,  in  cursing  and  reviling,  and  do- 
inff  mischief,  either  with  open  violence  or 
secret  spite,  as  far  as  there  is  power. 

Whether  the  hated  object  be  superior, 
jifferior,  or  equal,  it  may  keep  the  same 
name,  and  be  called  ill-will :  if  it  extend 
to  parents,  masters,  and  good  magistrates, 
it  becomes  a  spirit  of  rebellion  :  if  it  arise 
ae-ainst  God,  it  grows  up  to  horrid  impiety. 
If  our  ill-will  or  hatred  express  itselt 
particularly  towards  an  object  considered 
merely  in  mournful  and  miserable  circum- 
stances,  it  is  then  called  cruelty  and  mhu- 
manity,    or   hardheartedness.       Ihis  evil 
temper  inclines  persons  to  insult  their  lei- 
low-creatures  under  their  miseries,  instead 
of  pityinff  and  relieving  them* 

If  our  hatred  arise  to  a  high  degree,  and 
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more  especially  if  it  be  without  a  cause,  it 
is  called  malignity  and  malice  ;  which  is 
a  most  hateful  temper  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men,  and  is  one  of  the  chi(?f  parts  of 
the  image  of  the  devil. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Complacence  and  Displicence. 

THE  third  sort  of  love  and  hatred  are 
complacence  and  displicence.  If  the  ob- 
ject be  agreeable  to  me,  and  suited  to  give 
me  pleasure,  the  love  which  I  express  to  it 
is  called  the  love  of  complacence  or  de- 
light ;  and  this  extends  (as  I  have  hinted 
before)  to  trees  and  fields,  to  meats  and 
drmks,  to  business  and  studies,  and  to 
every  inanimate  thing  that  is  capable  of 
givmg  me  pleasure,  as  well  as  to  ani- 
mal or  intelligent  beings. 

The  love  of  complacency  or  delight, 
has  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  to 
express  itself,  according  to  the  various  ob- 
jects of  it.  We  gaze  upon  a  pleasing  fie- 
in-e,  or  gay  landskip,  or  beautiful  picture, 
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we  listen  to  music  or  agreeable  discourse, 
we  walk  long  in  a  fine  garden,  we  sme.i  to 
flowers,  we  eat  and  drink  the  food  that  we 
love,  we  are  intent  on  delightful  studies, 
we  dwell  in  the  company  of  our  friends, 
and  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  the   thing 

that  pleases  us.  , 

If  this  complacency  rise  exceedmg  high 
towards  objects  that  are  inferior,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  exceed  the  bounds  of  strict 
reason,  it  is  called  fondness  :  so  children 
are  fond  of  birds,  and  of  their  painted  toys. 
Yet  here  I  would  take  notice  once  tor 
all    that  there  is  something  of  this   com- 
placency or  fondness,  which  is  very  in'^O" 
cent  and  agreeable  in  the  love  which  God 
/our  creator  has  ordained,  between  kindred 
or  the  nearest  relations,    and  which,    in 
seneral,  is  usually  called  natural  affection ; 
but  being  superadded  to  the  various  names 
of  love  or  benevolence  to  inferiors,  superi- 
ors, or  equals,  renders  each  of  them  a  sort 
of  distinct   species,  for   which  there   are 
scarce  any  names  in  our  language,     l-a- 
rents  love  their  children  with  a  fondness  and 
tenderness,  added  to  simple  benevolence : 
children  love  their  parents  with  fondness 
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and  veneration  ;  husbands  and  wives  love 
each  other  with  a  fond  and  tender  friend- 
ship; brothers  and  sisters  find  also  a  mu- 
tual fondness  superadded  to  the  mere  love 
of  equals. 

This  fondness  for  near  relations  is  mani- 
fested by  the  eyes,  by  the  lips  and  voice, 
by  the  countenance  and  behaviour,  and  by 
a  thousand  nameless  airs  of  kindness  and 
tenderness,  which  nature  teaches  and  un- 
derstands :  nor  do  we  know  how  to  give 
distinct  names  to  these  different  sorts  of 
love,  unless  we  borrow  them  from  the  latin 
name  of  those  relations,  and  Call  them  pa- 
rental and  filial,  conjugal  and  fraternal  love, 
all  which  imply  benevolence  joined  with 
a  special  kind  of  complacency. 

Perhaps  some  readers  might  think  it  a 
strange,  unpardonable  omission,  if  in  a  trea- 
tise of  the  Passions,  I  should  be  quite  si- 
lent of  that  Passion,  which  is  known  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest,  i.  e,  the  love  which  a 
man  bears  to  the  woman  whom  he  seeks 
for  a  wife  :  but  this  has  such  complicatious 
and  peculiarities  in  it,  that  I  leave  it  to  the 
description  of  other  writers.  And  as  for 
the  lewd  and  vicious  Passions,  whicii  un- 
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justly  assume  the  same  name,  they  are  not 
fit  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

As  an  agreeable  object  gives  compla- 
cency or  delight ;  so  where  the  object  is 
disagreeable,  it  raises  displicence,  dislike, 
or  disgust.  The  word  disgust  is  borrow- 
ed  from  the  disagreeableness  of  food  to 
our  .palate,  and  it  is  most  frequently  used 
in  such  a  case,  where  the  object  has  been 
once  agreeable,  but  now  ceases  to  be  so. 

If  this  displicency  rise  to  a  very  high 
degree,  we  call  it  abhorrence  ;  and  some^ 
times  by  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  disa- 
greeable  food,  it  is  called  loathing.  This 
is  manifested  by  some  distortions  of  die 
countenance,  and  by  shutting  the  eyes, 
stopping  the  ears,  turning  away  the  face^ 
or  leaving  the  room. 

Where  this  disagreeableness  between 
the  person  and  the  object  is  something  ve- 
ry peculiar  in  nature,  or  is  wrought  into 
the  very  constitution  of  persons  by  some 
early  accident  in  life,  or  by  some  long  and 
indulged  habit,  it  obtains  the  name  of  an- 
tipathy :  so  some  persons  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  a  cat  or  a  spider,  or  to  some 
particular  sort  of  food ;  and  the  effects  of 
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it  are  oftentimes  very  sudden  and  strong ; 
it  occasions  sweating,  paleness,  tremors, 
fainting,  &c. 

Most,  or  all  of  these  general  Passions 
may  be  exercised  towards  ourselves  or  to- 
wards others.  As  the  love  of  esteem  may 
have  self  for  the  object  of  it,  so  may  the 
love  of  benevolence  or  good- will,  as  was 
hinted  before,  and  so  may  the  love  of  com- 
placence or  delight.  We  desire  the  wel- 
fare of  ourselves,  we  may  be  pleased  with 
ourselves,  and  delight  in  self.  When  self 
is  the  object,  all  these  are  properly  called 
self-love,  and  all  the  various  kinds  and 
branches  of  it  are  called  selfish  Passions.* 

*  The  ingenious  author  of  the  nature  and  conduct 
of  the  Fassionsy  calls  those  affections  which  relate 
to  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  other  persons 
fiublic  Passions  or  affections^  and  makes  several 
agreeable  and  just  remarks  upon  them.  Most  of 
the  particular  and  derivative  Passions  may  also  be 
public  as  well  as  selfish  :  for  they  are  but  the  effects 
of  the  love  of  benevolence^  or  the  love  oi  comp la' 
cence,  or  their  contraries,  according  to  the  variety 
of  their  objects.  We  desire  good  for  ourselves  or 
for  others  :  we  hope  for  the  happiness  of  ourselves 
or  our  neighbors  :  wefearj  and  are  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  our  country,  as  well  as  for  our  oA/ra  i 
we  rejoice  in  public  prosperity,  and  mourn  ovcv 
pli'jlic  distress. 
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Tile  most  of  these  selfish  Passions  are 
innocent,  when  kept  within  proper  bounds, 
and  were  designed  for  the  service  of  man, 
to  guard  him  from  evil,  and  to  promote 
his  welfare  ;  yet  there  is  something  more 
generous  and  honorable  when  the  Passions 
of  esteem,  benevolence,  and  complacence, 
are  exercised  towards  others.  An  univer- 
sal love  and  benevolence  desiring  the  good 
of  all  sensible  beings  is  a  noble  character ; 
but  still  it  must  be  limited  by  a  submission 
to  the  will  and  wisdom  of  God,  who  gov- 
erns all  things  well,  and  has  not  seen  fit 
effectually  to  secure  certain  happhiess  to  all 
his  creatures. 


SECTION  IX. 

Desire  and  Aversiqn. 

WE  proceed  now  to  the  third  rank  of 
Passions,  which  I  call  derivative,  because 
they  spring  chiefly  from  the  love  of  bene- 
volence and  complacence,  and  their  con- 
traries. 

In  this  rank  the  first  pair  that  occur  arc 
desire  and  aversion.     When  we  look  upon 
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an  object  as  good,  and  suppose  it  possible 
to  be  attained,  our  desire  goes  out  toward 
it,  which  is  a  tendency  or  propensity  to 
obtain  some  absent  or  unpossessed  good. 
When  we  look  upon  an  object  as  evil, 
which  may  possibly  come  upon  us,  it  awa- 
kens an  active  Passion,  which  we  may  call 
aversion  or  avoidance,  and  it  implies  a  ten- 
dency to  escape  this  evil. 

Though  these  inward  principles  of  de- 
sire and  aversion  seem  to  have  more  of 
the  will  in  them  than  the  other  passions  ; 
yet  if  we  examine  our  own  hearts,  we  shall 
find  some  strong  sensations  of  the  work- 
ings of  animal  nature,  attending  these  acts 
of  the  will,  and  therefore  they  may  be  prop- 
erly called  Passions. 

Here  I  would  have  it  observed,  that  in 
our  animal  natures  there  are  some  propen- 
sities or  desires  that  arise  without  any  ex- 
press ideas  of  the  goodness  or  agreeable- 
ness  of  their  object  to  the  mind  before- 
hand, such  as  hunger,  thirst,  &.c.  These 
we  generally  call  natural  appetites.  But 
those  desires  which  arise  from  our  percep- 
tion or  opinion  of  an  object,  as  good  or 
agreeable,  are  most  properly  called  Pas- 
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sions.     Sometimes  both  these  are  united. 

In  the  same  manner  there  may  be  some 
aversions  which  arise  in  nature  before  our 
mind  expressly  conceives  the  object  to  be 
evil  or  disagreeable  ;  such  are  some  natu- 
ral  antipathies,  which  seem  to  be  seated  or 
fixed  in  the  very  fiesh,  or  blood,  or  mere 
animal :  so  the  sudden  disorders  of  body 
which  some  persons  feel  at  the  sight  or 
scent  of  a  cat,  or  cheese,  or  at  the  approach 
of  a  toad  or  spider,  &c.  to  which  I  may 
add  the  swift  efforts  of  nature  to  avoid  sud- 
den and  frightful  occurrences,  as  thunder, 
lightning,  &:c.  upon  the  very  first  sight  or 
sound  of  them.  I  know  not  any  single 
name  we  have  for  these  sudden  natural 
aversions ;  they  are  usually  mingled  with 
the  Passions,  and  not  distinguished  from 
them.  But  those  aversions  only  are  in  the 
most  proper  sense  called  Passions  which 
arise  first  from  the  mind,  considering  the 
object  as  evil. 

If  our  desire  to  do  or  receive  good  be 
not  violent,  it  is  called  a  simple  inclination 
or  propensity  :  when  it  rises  high,  it  is 
termed  longing.  When  any  object  raises 
our  aversion  to  a  great  degree,  it  is  usually 
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called  loathing  or  abhorrence,  which  is  a 
species  of  displicency,  as  before.  If  we 
are  constrained  by  superior  force  or  exces- 
sive persuasion,  to  do  or  suffer  evil  of  any 
kind  contrary  to  our  inclinations,  this  awa- 
kens such  a  sort  of  aversion  as  we  call  re- 
luctance or  regret ;  though  regret  some- 
times includes  sorrow  and  repentance. 

It  may  be  just  worth  mentioning  here, 
that  when  our  desire  sets  our  active  pow- 
ers at  work  to  obtain  the  very  same  good, 
or  the  same  sort  of  good,  which  another 
desires  and  seeks,  it  is  called  emulation. 
This  is  oftentimes  a  noble  principle  of  vir- 
tue, and  is  far  from  that  base,  and  mis- 
chievous Passion  of  envy,  which  has  been 
too  often  confounded  with  it,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished. 

As  our  will  to  obtain  some  absent  good 
joined  with  certain  animal  commotions,  is 
called  desire ;  so  this  desire  reacheth  also 
to  things  which  appear  necessary,  as  means 
to  obtain  this  absent  good:  and  in  the 
same  manner  our  aversion,  hope,  fear,  joy, 
and  sorrow,  reach  to  all  those  things  which 
appear  necessary,  as  means  to  obtain  the 
good,  or  to  avoid  the  evil,  as  well  as  to  the 
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good  or  evil  themselves.  If  a  man  know- 
ingly and  sincerely  desires  to  obtain  Hea- 
ven, and  avoid  hell,  he  will  consequently 
desire  and  delight  in  proper  instructions, 
divine  helps,  religious  duties,  christian 
conversation,  &c.  and  he  will  have  an  aver- 
sion to  sin,  temptation,  folly  and  vanity. 

There  are  several  objects  of  desire  in 
this  world  (and  especially  if  the  desire  be 
immoderate,)  which  give  a  distinct  name 
to  the  passion  itself.  Desire  of  the  plea- 
sures of  sense  is  called  sensuality  :  desire 
of  honor,  power  and  authority  among  men, 
is  called  ambition :  desire  of  riches  has 
been  called  covetousness  :  desire  of  knowl- 
edge, truth,  peace,  holiness,  and  heaven, 
have  no  proper  names  made  for  them,  or 
affix t  to  them,  that  I  know  of. 

The  desire  of  honor,  power  and  riches, 
are  usually  counted  vices,  when  they  rise 
high,  and  especially  when  they  are  only 
confined  to  selfish  ends  and  designs  :  but 
when  they  liave  a  design  of  public  good„ 
they  may  be  virtuous  and  unblameable ; 
for  one  may  desire  riches,  honor,  or  powd- 
er, with  a  sincere  design  to  do  more  ser- 
vice to  God  and  man. 
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SECTION  X. 

Hope  and  Fear. 

THE  second  set  of  Passions  which  a- 
rise  from  love  and  liatred,  are  hope  and  fear. 
As  the  absent  good  which  is  proposed  to 
us,  when  it  is  merely  possible  or  attaina- 
ble, raises  our  desire,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
prospect  of  its  being  obtained,  it  awakens 
our  hope  :  but  so  far  as  the  attainment  of 
it  is  difficult,  or  unlikely,  it  excites  our 
fear. 

Here  note  that  the  Passions  of  fear  and 
hope  refer  chiefly  to  such  absent  good  as  is 
not  entirely  in  our  own  power,  but  depends 
in  some  measure  on  something  without 
ourselves  :  for  if  it  be  entirely  within  our 
power,  why  do  we  not  sei^e  and  possess 
it  ?  why  do  we  hope  or  fear  about  it  ? 

Note  further,  that  fear  and  hope  do  mu- 
tually and  reciprocally  gain  the  ascendency 
over  each  other,  as  the  attainment  of  the 
good  which  we  pursue,  appears  more  or 
less  probable. 

As  the  acquisition  of  good,  so  the  avoid- 
ance of  evil  awakefis  our  fear  and  hope  in 
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the  same  manner  :  if  we  may  possibly  es- 
cape it,  there  is  hope  ;  but  if  we  may  pos- 
sibly suffer  it,  there  is  fear.  These  also 
reciprocally  rise  and  sink  according  to  the 
probability  of  the  absent  evil  coming  upon 
us. 

In  this  changeable  state,  fear  and  hope 
are  not  utterly  excluded  when  the  good 
or  evil  is  present  with  us  ;  for  even  when 
we  possess  good,  we  may  hope  to  preserve 
it,  and  fear  to  lose  it :  and  when  evil  is 
come  upon  us,  we  may  fear  its  continu- 
ance, or  hope  for  its  removal. 

Our  fears  and  hopes  arise  according  to 
our  prospects  and  dangers  of  the  future. 

When  our  hope  rises  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, it  is  called  confidence  or  security  ; 
we  are  as  it  were  sure  of  possessing  the 
good  we  desire :  as  on  the  other  hand^ 
when  our  fear  rises  highest,  and  there  is 
little  hope  left,  it  turns  into  despondency ; 
and  when  all  hope  is  banished,  it  becomes 
despair. 

When  our  fear  is  very  active  and  busy 
in  fore-thought  about  the  evil  feared,  it  is 
ealled  anxiety  and  solicitude :  when  we 
^re  afraid  lest  some   other  person  should 
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prevent  our  fjossession  or  enjoyment  of 
the  good  desired,  it  awakens  in  us  suspi- 
cion and  jealousy,  which  are  very  busy  and 
troublesome  Passions,  and  discover  them- 
selves by  a  perpetual  uneasy  watchfulness, 
and  a  degree  of  displicence  and  ill-will  to- 
ward the  objects  of  them. 

If  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  desired 
depend  pretty  much  on  ourselves,  and  on 
our  own  conduct,  and  we  are  at  a  loss 
what  means  to  make  use  of  to  obtain  it, 
then  our  hope  is  attended  with  suspense  or 
fluctuation  of  the  mind.  When  this  is 
overcome,  the  mind  feels  itself  in  a  state 
of  resolution  and  courage.  The  first  gives 
a  perplexity  of  soul,  the  IsHt  gives  freedom. 

If  fear  be  mingled  with  surprise,  or  arise 
on  a  sudden  to  any  violent  degree,  it  gains 
the  name  of  terror  and  consternation.  The 
highest  degree  of  aversion  and  fear  united 
are  called  horror. 

When  fear  settles  into  a  habit,  it  main- 
tains a  most  dreadful  and  insupportable  ty- 
ranny over  thcmind,  and  makes  life  itself 
a  burden. 

Desire  and  hope  manifest  themselves  by 
an  eager  stretching  out  the  arms  to  receive 
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the  good  desired  ;  by  an  intent  fixation  of 
the  eye  on  the  person  from  whom  we  ex- 
pect it ;  by  breathing  and  panting  after  the 
object  of  our  desires ;  by  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  the  joys  of  hope  intermingled 
with  earnest  wishes,  and  an  impatience  of 
possession. 

Fear  shews  itself  by  paleness  of  the  cheek, 
sinking  of  the    spii^its,    trembling  of  the 
limbs,  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  mind  and 
thoughts,  agonies  of  nature,  and   fainting* 
Many  a  person  has  died  with  fear.     Some- 
times  it  rouzes  all  nature  to  exert  itself  in 
speedy  flight,  or  other  methods,  to  avoid 
the  approaching  evil ;  sudden  terror  has 
performed  som#almost  incredibles  of  this 
kind.    There  is  nothing  (says  a  late  writer) 
more  quick  and  apprehensive   than  fear, 
nor  any  Passion  to  which  our  powers  pay 
a  more  speedy  obedience  ;  for  it  is  in  pur- 
suance of  that  great  law  of  nature,  self-pre- 
servation.    As  by   lively  hope  we  do  in 
some  measure  rejoice  in  the  good  before 
we  possess  it ;  so  by  sinking  feats  we  do, 
as  it  were,   suffer  the  evil  before  it  comes 
upon  us  :  and  b}'-  this  means  many  times 
pur  hopes   and  fears  please  and  pain  us 
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more  than  the  good  or  evil  when  they  ai-c 
present  with  us. 


SECTION  VII. 

Of  Joy  and  Sorrow. 

JOY  and  sorrow  are  the  third  set  of 
Passions  derived  from  love  and  hatred. 
When  the  good  we  desire  is  obtained  and 
secured,  our  fear  and  hope  cease,  and  are 
turned  into  joy :  or  if  the  evil  which  we 
would  avoid,  be  actually  come  upon  us, 
all  our  former  hopes  and  fears  about  it 
sink  into  present  grief  or  gfrro w. 

Sorrow  and  joy  do  properly  belong  to 
the  mind  of  man ;  sensual  pain  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  animal  nature  united  to  it :  Yet 
m  a  way  of  metaphor  or  resemblance,  as 
grief  is  the  pain  of  the  mind,  so  joy  may 
be  called  the  pleasure  of  the  mind. 

When  our  joy  is  moderate,  'tis  gladness: 

moderate  grief  is  called  trouble,  or  unca- 
siness  of  mind. 

When  the  Passions  are  raised  on  a  sud- 
den, and  to  the  hig^hcst  degree,  joy  be- 
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comes  exultation  or  transport,  and  grief  is 
distress  and  anguish  of  mind :  and  espe- 
cially if  overwhelming  fear  of  further  evil 
attend  it,  'tis  horror  and  extreme  misery. 

Contentment  has  a  sort  of  gladness  of 
heart  belonging  to  it,  when  we  limit  our 
desires  by  our  Passions:  but  when  our 
desires  are  raised  high,  and  yet  accom- 
plished, this  is  called  satisfaction. 

When  our  joy  is  derived  from  some 
comical  occasion  or  amusement,  it  is 
mirth  ;  this  is  manifested  by  laughter  :  if 
it  rise  from  some  considerable  opposition, 
that  is  vanquished  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
good  we  desir^  it  gains  the  honorable 
name  of  triumph. 

When  joy  has  so  often  or  so  long  pos- 
sest  the  mind,  that  it  is  settled  into  a  tem- 
per, we  call  it  chearfulness  or  gaiety  of 
heart :  but  if  sorrow  affect  the  constitution 
of  the  body,  and  the  temper  of  the  mind  in 
this  manner,  'tis  generally  joined  with  ha- 
bitual fear,  and  it  is  named  dejection,  or 
heaviness  of  spirit,  or  melancholy.  This 
is  well  described,  a  sinking  sadness  oppres- 
sing the  whole  man. 

Good  and  evil  which  are  past  or  future, 
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as  well  as  what  is  present,  will  raise  some 
degreesofjoy  and  sorrow,  but  in  a  little 
dmerent  manner. 

Evil  foreseen  gives  us  sorrow  joined 
with  fear  ;  good  foreseen  raises  the  joy  of 
hope :  and  sometimes  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows which  arise  from  hope  and  fear  of 
good  or  evil  to  come,  are  greater  than 
those  which  we  feel  from  the  good  or  evil 
when  It  IS  come,  as  was  intimated  before. 

In  like  manner,  the  recollection  of  for- 
mer joy  gives  us  some  pleasure  that  we 
once  possest  it,  mingled  with  pain  or  grief 
that  It  IS  vanished  and  gone.  So  also  the 
remembrance  of  former  sorrows  has  some 
bitterness  in  it,  while  it  revives  them  upon 
the  mmd  ;  but  it  is  matter  of  joy  to  think 
they  are  finished,  and  shall  not  return. 

When  we  rejoice  upon  the  account  of 
any  good,  which  others  obtain,  it  maybe 
called  congratulation  or  sympathy  of  joy  • 
and  when  we  grieve  upon  the  account  of 
evil,  which  others  endure,  it  is  pity  and 
sympathy  of  sorrow:  and  this  sometimes 
reaches  even  to  objects  where  there  is  no 
hope  of  relief.  Congratulation  is  benevo- 
leiiceandjoy  united;  as  benevolence  and 
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sorrow  united,  grow  into  pity  or  compas- 
sion.* 

But  there  is  a  wicked  Passion  called 
envy  which  stands  in  direct  opposition  to 
pity  and  congratulation.  Envy  takes 
pleasure  in  seeing  others  made  unhappy  ; 
and  it  grieves  and  is  uneasy  that  others 
should  enjoy  prosperity  and  peace.  'Tis 
founded  on  ill-will,  and  appears  in  joy  or 
sorrow  mixed  with  malice.  It  generally 
wears  a  sour  and  uneasy  countenance,  tho' 
sometimes  it  puts  on  a  malignant  joy. — 
Sometimes  it  awakens  a  spiteful  sneer, 
and  disposes  to  biting  jests.  'Tis  a  most 
hateful  Passion  or  temper  of  mind,  for 'tis 
not  only  odious  to  all  others,  but  it  wastes 
the  very  life,  and  destroys  the  comfort  of 
him  that  carries  it  in  his  bosom. 

*  It  has  been  observed  by  an  ingenious  writer, 
Mr.  Butler,  in  his  sermons,  that  congratulation  is 
rather  an  outward  expression  of  the  inward  pleasure 
arising  from  another's  happiness,  than  the  inward 
sensation  of  that  pleasure  :  and  thus  it  rather  an- 
swers to  condolence  than  to  compassion  :  but  that 
strictly  speaking  there  is  in  his  opinion  no  one  sin- 
1.  le  word  or  name,  for  this  Passion  of  rejoicing  in 
Sie  good  ofothers.  Yetsince  congratulation  comes 
nearest  to  this  idea,  I  venture  to  u^ic  that  word. 
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Vexation  and  fretfulness  is  an  active, 
busy,  and  galling  sort  of  sorrow,  that  hangs 
about  the  spirit,  teazes  it,  and  makes  it 
restless,  and  it  is  generally  joined  with  an- 
ger against  ourselves  or  others.  But  it  is 
time  now  to  enumerate  some  of  the  com- 
mon and  natural  attendants  of  joy  and  sor- 
row. 

The  natural  signs  of  joy  are  vivacity  of 
the  spirits,  a  sparkling  eye,  a  florid  and 
smiling  countenance,  a  raised  head,  an  erect 
posture  of  body,  a  pleasant  freedom  of 
speech,  ary:l  sometimes  it  inclines  the  lips 
to  harmony  and  a  song ;  and  sometimes 
also  it  raises  the  voice  to  shouting,  and  the 
person  exults  or  leaps  for  great  gladness 
of  heart.  Upon  some  tender  occasions 
love  and  joy  join  together,  and  produce 
tears. 

The  symptoms  and  effects  of  sorrow  are 
closing  and  heavy  eye-lids,  a  dead  paleness 
on  the  cheeks  and  lips,  a  languid  and 
gloomy  countenance,  eyes  flowing  with 
tears,  or  dim  and  wasted  with  weeping,  an 
affectation  of  solitude,  sitting  in  darkness 
and  silence,  or  lying  on  the  ground  in  an 
abject  posture,  an  aversion  to  business,  a 
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cold  indifference  to  every  pleasure,  a  neg- 
lect of  food  and  dress,  of  ornaments  and 
delights,  and  a  wasting  of  life  and  the  tire- 
some hours  of  it  in  sighs,  and  groans,  and 
bitcer  complaints.  Heretofore,  among  the 
Jews,  as  well  as  some  other  nations,  deep 
sorrow  was  manifested  by  plucking  off  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard,  by  tearing  the 
garments,  by  putting  on  sackcloth,  and  sit- 
ting in  ashes. 

From  natural  joy  and  sorrow  I  am  led  to 
other  kinds  of  this  pair  of  Passions,  which 
mav  be  called  moral  joy  and  sorrow.^ 

Moral  joy  is  a  self  approbation,  or  a 
complacency  in  self  on  the  account  of  good 
actions  done  by  us.  This  is  called  peace 
and  serenity  of  conscience  ;  if  the  action  be 
honorable,  and  the  joy  rise  high,  it  may  be 
called  glory. 

Moral  sorrow  is  the  inward  disapproba- 
tion or  reproof  of  our  own  consciences,  on 
the  account  of  some  evil  action  we  have 
been  guilty  of.  It  is  a  displicence  with 
ourselves,  and  an  inward  remorse,  repen- 

*  Other  Passions  which  have  virtue  and  vice  for 
their  oi^jects,  nmy  be  culled  moral  ulso,  but  I  have 
oiijittcd  them,  because  they  huve  not  distinct  numes^ 
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tance  or  trouble  of  mind  for  our  own  ill 
conduct ;  and  when  it  rises  high,  it  is  a 
terrible  Passion  indeed,  and  is  called  the 
anguish  of  conscience. 

As  moral  joy  or  self- approbation  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  serene  and  peaceful  counte- 
nance, a  calm  pleasure  on  the  face,  and 
universal  ease ;  so  this  moral  sorrow  or 
remorse  rises  so  high  sometimes  as  not 
only  to  vent  itself  ia  sighs  and  tears,  but 
in  tearing  the  hair,  in  beating  the  breast, 
in  hollow,  haggard  eyes,  in  hideous  vvail- 
ings,  self-cursings,  and  gnawing  one's  flesh ; 
especially  when  it  is  joined  with  despair  of 
pardon  or  relief ;  and  it  sometimes  ends  in 
self-murder. 

As  inward  sensations  of  glory  frequent- 
ly attend  moral  joy,  so  shame  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  this  moral  sorrow,  or  it  may 
be  called  one  species  of  it ;  for  as  all  mo- 
ral sorrow  arises  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  some  evil  action,  so  shame 
arises  from  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
an  action  which  is  dishonorable,  contrary 
to  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  or  to  our  good 
character  in  the  esteem  of  God  or  men. 
It  is  manifested  by  avoiding  company,  by 
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dowii-ca^t  eyes,  by  hiding  the  face,  or  by 
bhjshing  :  when  it  arises  high,  it  is  cal- 
led coniusion  of  face  and  soul,  for  it  puts 
all  nature  into  a  sort  of  tumult  and  confu- 
sion. Shame  and  sorrow  should  alvvays 
join  in  true  repentance  for  sin,  whether  a- 
gainst  God,  or  against  our  neighbor. 

Let  it  be  noted  aleo^  that  if  any  thing 
that  is  counted  dishonorable  among  men 
be  charged  upon  lis,  or  imputed  to  us, 
though  we  are  innocent,  it  excites  shame  : 
and  one  may  feel  the  passion  of  shame  al- 
so arising,  if  any  thing  dishonorable  be  im- 
puted to,  or  done  by  our  parents,  or  kin- 
dred, or  friends,  or  country,  or  sect,  or 
party,  as  well  as  by  ourselves. 

There  is  another  Passion  something  a- 
kin  to  this,  which  is  also  called  shame,  or 
bashfulness,  or  modesty,  and  which  appears 
in  blushes.  It  is  a  very  honorable  and  be- 
coming Passion,  Which  arises  upon  the 
name  or  mention  of  any  thing  dishonora- 
ble, though  not  imputed  to  us,  or  to  any 
that  belong  to  us  :  it  is  raised  also  by  the 
appearance  or  practice  of  any  thing  lewd 
or  scandalous  in  company  :  it  is  a  kind  of 
sorrow  mingled  with  displicence  and  aver- 
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siori  to  the  thing  which  is  spoken  of,  or 
practised  :  it  is  the  natural  guard  of  inno- 
cence and  honor,  especially  in  young  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  blush  is  called  the  colour  of 
virtue. 

There  is  also  a  sort  of  bashfulness  or 
shamefacedness,  which  young  people  are 
often  exposed  to  when  they  come  into 
strange  company,  when  they  arc  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  superiors,  or  when  they  are 
called  to  appear  or  act  in  public,  which 
arises  from  self- diffidence,  and  from  want 
of  courage.  This  appears  in  blushing,  or 
sometimes  in  paleness,  or  trembling  and 
confusion,  and  brings  a  stop  on  the  voice 
or  frequent  hesitation  in  speech.  When  it 
arises  to  such  a  degree,  it  ought  to  be 
overcome,  lest  it  prevent  all  public  useful- 
ness for  w^ant  of  a  becoming  assurance. 

I  may  here  take  notice  of  one  thing 
wherein  all  the  affections,  which  go  under 
the  appellation  of  shame,  agree,  and  that  is, 
that  they  are  designed  by  nature  in  their 
moderate  use  to  prevent  shameful  and 
dishonorable  actions. 
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SECTION  XIL 

Gratitude  and  Anger. 

I  COME  now  to  the  last  set  of  Pas- 
sions derived  from  love  and  hatred,  and 
these  arc  anger  and  gratitude.  I  confess 
anger  is  usually  named  without  any  oppo- 
site :  but  I  think  gratitude  stands  in  a  pro- 
per opposition  to  it,  as  will  appear  immedi- 
ately. 

Both  these  have  a  reference  to  such  ob- 
jects as  are  supposed  to  act  with  some  de- 
gree of  free-wiil  or  voluntariness ;  for  we 
are  not  said  to  be  angry  with  the  stone  or 
the  sv/ord  that  bruises  or  wounds  us,  nor 
can  we  properly  be  grateful  to  the  ointment 
v/bich  heals  our  v/ounds. 

Anger  is  generally  made  up  of  displi- 
cency  and  some  degree  of  malevolence,  or 
desire  that  the  object  of  it  should  sufter 
some  inconvenience  :  for  it  any  person 
seeks  to  hinder  or  prevent  us  from  obtain- 
ing the  good  v/e  desire,  if  he  seeks  to  dis- 
possess us  of  the  good  we  enjoy,  or  endea- 
vors to  bring  upon  us  the  evil  we  would 
avoid;  we  are  displeased  with  him,  and  we 
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would  have  some  evil  inflicted  upon  him  ; 
this  we  call  anger  or  resentment.  And 
this  is  sometimes  eminently  called  Passion, 
as  I  have  intimated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
treatise. 

When  I  describe  anger,  as  including 
some  degree  of  malevolence  in  it,  this  does 
not  always  mean  the  wishing  or  designing 
of  real  or  lasting  mischief  to  the  offending 
party  ;  for  parents  are  angry  with  their 
chiidred  whom  they  love  fondly,  and  wish 
them  no  other  hurt  but  some  present  pain, 
to  amend  and  cure  their  folly. 

If  anger  rise  to  a  very  high  degree,  it  is 
wrath,  fury,  and  rage ;  and  it  is  callead 
short  madness,  because  some  persons,  un- 
der the  violent  influence  of  this  Passion, 
flmg  about  every  thing  that  pomes  in  their 
way,  and  appear  for  a  time  as  though  they 
were  void  of  reason  :  and  some  persons, 
by  an  excessive  indulgence  of  it,  have 
grown  distracted. 

If  anger  arising  on  some  particular  oc*, 
casion  continue  so  long  as  to  be  fixed  and 
rooted  in  the  heart,  and  refuse  all  accom- 
modation or  reconciliation,  it  is  sometimes 
called  rancour,  and  the  attendant  or  effect 
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of  it  is  spite.  When  anger  and  resent- 
ment are  perpetually  ready  to  arise  on  eve- 
ry little  occasion,  this  is  a  settled  temper 
rather  than  a  Passion,  and  it  has  the  name 
of  peevishness,  or  a  fro  ward  humor. 

If  the  object  of  our  anger  be  beneath  us, 
so  that  we  count  it  an  indignity  to  suffer 
any  thing  from  such  a  person,  it  gains  the 
name  of  indignation.  We  are  also  fired 
with  indignation  against  flagrant  impiety 
toward  God,  or  vile  oppression  and  cruel- 
ty toward  men,  because  these  objects  are 
highly  unworthy  of  such  impious,  or  such 
cruel  treatment. 

All  anger  is  by  no  means  sinful ;  it  was 
made  for  self-defence,  and  it  has  many 
times  a  design  to  reclaim  and  recover  the 
offender  from  sin  and  danger :  but  when 
it  grows  so  violent  against  any  person,  as 
plainly  exceeds  all  the  rules  of  private  self- 
defence,  and  evidently  seeks  and  contrives 
to  bring  evil  upon  another,  without  any 
design  of  benefit  to  the  offender,  it  is  prop- 
erly termed  revenge  or  vengeance.  This 
is  always  criminal  in  a  private  person  :  the 
laws  of  Christianity  forbid  it  utterly.  And 
even  when  a  public  ruler  puts  the  yen- 
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geance  ot  the  law  in  execution,  and  takes 
away  the  life  of  a  malefactor,  for  the  good 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  should  be  done 
without  the  Passion  of  private  anger ;  he 
should  rather  exercise  his  own  pity  to  the 
offender,  even  when  he  condemns  him  to 
die,  and  makes  him  a  sacrifice  to  the  pub- 
lic vengeance. 

Anger,  when  rising,  is  prevented  by  a 
spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance ;  and 
when  raised,  it  is  subdued  by  a  spirit  of 
forgiveness. 

Gratitude  seems  to  stand  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  anger ;  for  it  is  made  up  of  com- 
placence and  benevolence  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  good  received  from  another. 

When  a  person  has  conferred  any  bene- 
fit upon  us,  and  we  have  an  inclination  up- 
on that  account  to  confer  some  benefit  up- 
on him,  we  call  this  gratitude.  The  re- 
verse of  this  is  ingratitude  ;  which  is  no 
Passion,  but  a  temper  which  inclines  per- 
sons to  neglect  former  benefits  received, 
and  make  no  acknowledgments  or  due  re- 
turns of  kindness.  When  it  rises  very 
high  it  returns  evil  for  good,  which  is  a 
most  hateful  ^.n6  criminal  temper  and  con- 
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duct :  yet  this  has  no  distinct  name,  for 
the  languages  of  men  have  not  yet  found 
a  harder  name  than  ungrateful. 

Gratitude  is  a  gentle  principle, and  makes 
little  commotion  in  nature,  besides  a  sen- 
sible pleasure  when  our  benefactor  is  hap- 
py ;  and  it  excites  our  desires,  contrivan* 
ces  and  active  endeavors  to  make  him  so.  , 
Anger  is  a  more  tumultuous  Passion,  and 
renders  itself  generally  visible  by  many 
outward  symptoms.  Sometimes  it  looks 
red  and  fiery,  sometimes  pale  and  v/an : 
it  flames  or  scowls  in  the  eyes,  it  wrinkles 
the  brow  into  thick  frowns,  it  enlarges  the 
nostrils  and  makes  them  heave,  it  fills  the 
tongue  with  short  spiteful  words  or  noisy 
threatenings,  and  the  hand  with  weapons  of 
violence  to  assault  the  offender ;  and  some- 
times it  causes  a  tremor  through  all  the 
limbs. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  two  sorts  of  anger  and  resentment 
which  are  wont  to  arise  in  persons  of  dif- 
ferent tempers  and  complexions,  and  which 
have  some  different  symptoms  and  effects. 

The  first  is  sudden  and  vehement,  it 
discovers  itself  in  a  moment,  it  flushes  in  ^ 
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the  face,  it  sparkles  in  the  eyes,  it  awakens 
the  tongue  to  sharp  reproaches,  and  the 
hand  to  sudden  revenge.  This  may  be 
found  in  persons  that  have  much  love  and 
goodness  in  their  temper  ;  and  this  violent 
resentment  is  much  sooner  appeased,  the 
angry  person  is  more  easily  reconciled  to 
the  offender,  and  ashamed  of  his  own  Pas- 
sion. 

Tiie  second  sort  of  anger  is  not  so  vio- 
lent in  its  rise.  Sometimes  it  spreads  a 
pa'cness  over  the  countenance,  it  is  silent 
and  sullen,  and  the  angry  person  goes  on 
from  day  to  day  with  a  gloomy  aspect,  and 
a  sour  and  uneasy  carriage,  averse  to  speak 
to  the  oirender,  unless  it  be  now  and  then 
a  word  or  two  of  a  dark  aiid  spiteful  mean- 
ing :  the  vicious  Passion  dwells  upon  the 
soul,  and  frets  and  preys  upon  the  spirits  : 
it  inclines  the  tongue  to  teaze  the  offender 
with  a  repetition  of  his  crime  in  a  sly  man- 
ner, upon  certain  seasons  and  occurrences, 
and  that  for  weeks  and  months  after  the 
offence,  and  sometimes  for  years.  This 
sort  of  wrath  sometimes  grows  up  into  a 
settled  malice  and  rancour,  and  is  ever  con- 
triving revenge  and  mischief.     ]sl^y  divine 
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and  deliver  me  from  this  vile  temper  and 
conduct ! 

Thus  I  have  briefly  run  through  the 
Passions,  describing  in  a  few  words  their 
nature  and  combinations,  their  usual  ap- 
pearances and  effects.  There  are  many 
other  combined  Passions  besides  those 
which  I  Iiave  mentioned  ;  for  the  motions 
of  the  mind  and  ferments  of  the  blood  and 
juices  in  man  are  exceeding  swift,  and  ca- 
pable of  almost  infinite  varieties.  The 
short  view  which  I  have  given  may  enable 
some  readers  to  form  a  better  judgment  of 
human  nature,  and  its  various  powers  and 
infirmities  ;  and  by  a  wise  inspection  into 
their  own  hearts,  and  an  observation  of  w^hat 
passes  there,  as  well  as  by  converse  with 
the  world,  they  may  much  further  im- 
prove themselves  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  learn  their  own  interest  and 
their  duty. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

Sevcial  things  that  dispose  us  to  different  Passions. 

I  HAVE  intimated  in  the  third  sec- 
/tion,  that  there  are  several  things  that  be- 
long to  the  nature,  and  the  life  of  man, 
which  dispose  the  heart  in  general  to  more 
of  these  pathetic  commotions  of  nature  or 
incline  it  to  particular  Passions  ;  I  come 
now  to  give  a  more  particular  detail  what 
those  things  are. 

The  natural  constitution  or  complexion, 
whether  sanguine  or  melancholy,  choleric 
or  phlegmatic,  whether  moist  or  dry, 
sprightly  or  dull,  hot  or  cold,  gives  a  great- 
er or  less  disposition  to  Passion  in  general, 
as  well  as  to  some  particular  Passions  of  the 
heart.  Those  of  a  sanguine  complexion 
are  most  easily  susceptive  of  most  of  these 
commotions  of  nature  ;  and  especially  the 
gayer  and  bolder  Passions,  the  sprightly, 
the  pleasing  and  benevolent,  such  as  love 
and  joy  :  whereas  the  melancholy  temper 
disposes  to  grief,  and  fear,  and  consterna- 
tion ;  the  choleric  to  Avrath  and  revenge. 

The  diiferent  ages  of  men  have  their  dif- 
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ferent  Passions  united  to  them.  Gaiety 
and  gladness  of  heart,  love,  and  hope,  and 
courage  belong  to  youth,  because  of  the 
firmness  of  their  nerves  and  vigor  of  their 
spirits,  which  are  easily  raised  but  not  soon 
depressed.  Youth  also  is  more  subject  to 
wander,  because  they  have  not  seen  so 
much  of  the  world,  and  there  are  more 
things  appear  new  to  them.  Old  age  is 
much  more  liable  to  fears  and  desponden- 
cies, and  long  and  obstinate  sorrow ; 
childhood  to  sudden  changes  of  grief  and 

joy- 

The  seasons  of  the  year,  the  different 
times  of  the  day,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
the  diversity  of  weather,  whether  cloudy, 
rainy,  windy  or  shining,  have  great  power 
upon  these  animal  bodies  of  ours  to  dis- 
pose us  to  diirerent  Passions.  Long  dark 
nights  and  cloudy  days  in  the  winter  sea- 
son give  us  a  tendency  to  gloominess  of 
thought,  fear  and  sorrow ;  rainy  weather 
hangs  heavy  on  the  head  and  heart :  where- 
as the  returning  spring  and  sunshine  dis- 
pose the  brutal  creation  as  well  as  man  to 
all  the  gayer  passions,  or  at  least  to  an  imi- 
tsation  of  them. 
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The  different  state  of  the  body  as  to  sick- 
ness or  health,  ease  or  pain,  strength  or 
weakness,  and  especially  disorders  of  the 
nervous  kind,  have  great  influence  on  the 
several  affections  of  the  mind.  The  indis- 
positions of  this  flesh  of  ours  subject  us  too 
often  to  the  fearful,  the  sorrowful  and  the 
peevish  Passions.  Courage,  and  patience, 
and  benevolence  are  impaired  by  long  ill- 
ness ;  but  the  very  same  persons  throw  off* 
these  evil  dispositions,  and  revive  into  the 
more  pleasing  humors  and  airs,  when 
health  returns. 

Differentcmployments,  and  different  con- 
ditions  of  life,  beget  in  us  a  tendency  to 
our  different  Passions.  Those  who  are 
exalted  above  others  in  their  daily  stations, 
and  especially  if  thy  have  to  do  with  many 
persons  under  them,  and  in  many  affairs, 
are  too  often  tempted  to  the  haughty,  the 
morose,  the  surly,  and  the  more  un- 
friendly ruffles  and  disturbances  of  nature, 
unless  they  watch  against  them  with  daily 
care.  The  commanders  in  armies  and  na- 
vies, the  governors  of  work- houses,  the 
masters  of  public  schools,  or  those  who 
have  a  great  number   o^  servants   under 
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them,  and  a  multitude  of  cares  and  con- 
cerns in  human  life,  should  continually 
set  a  guard  upon  tliemselves,  lest  they  get 
a  habit  of  affected  superiority,  pride  and 
vanity  of  mind,  of  fretfulness,  impatience 
and  criminal  anger., 

There  are  many  other  things  which 
might  be  mentioned  as  disposing  the  soul 
and  body  to  special  Passions  ;  as  compa- 
ny or  solitude,  plenteous  circumstances  or 
poverty,  hard  labour  or  diversion,  and 
more  particularly  musick  of  the  various 
strains ;  all  these  have  power  to  raise  or 
depress  the  various  Passions  of  the  heart. 
There  is  also  a  contagion  in  some  of  the 
Passions,  whereby  one  person  infects  his 
neighbor  with  them  :  fear,  sorrow,  love, 
joy,  anger,  jealousy,  are  often  thus  propa- 
gated. 

Different  places  and  habitations,  city  or 
country,  thicker  or  finer  air,  a  colder  or  a 
warmer  climate,  hunger  or  fulness,  differ- 
ent diet,  &c.  dispose  the  nature  of  man  to 
different  affections.  The  various  nations, 
the  Scots,  the  Welsh,  the  English,  the 
French,  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  have 
their  particular  cliaracters  and  tempers  as- 
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signed  to  them  by  various  writers,  and  are 
accordingly  more  or  less  susceptive  of  dif- 
ferent Passions.  A  man  is  pleasant  and 
easy  when  at  leisure  in  the  fields,  who  is 
perhaps  ever  fretful  in  the  midst  of  the  bu- 
sinesses and  cares  of  the  city.  Anger, 
peevishness,  and  the  surly  humour  is  too 
often  ready  to  prevail  upon  some  persons 
when  they  are  hungry  and  empty  ;  but  a 
good  dinner  allays  the  impleasing  commo- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  they  are  all  benevo- 
lence and  joy. 

Among  these  things,  it  is  remarkable 
that  diseases  of  the  nervous  kind  will  give 
so  strong  a  disposition  to  particular  Pas- 
sions in  the  animal  part  of  our ,  nature^ 
that  they  have  sometimes  actually  raised 
them,  or  at  least  the  various  symptoms  of 
them,  without  any  particular  object  or 
thought.  Persons  under  the  power  of 
these  disorders  have  been  sometimes  car- 
ried almost  mechanically  into  a  fit  of  ex- 
cessive laughter,  and  sometimes  have  been 
drowed  in  a  flood  of  grief  and  tears,  and 
both  without  any  apparent  occasion. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

The  general  design  and  use  of  the  Passions. 

WHILE  we  inhubitthis sensible  world, 
and  are  united  to  flesh,  the  Passions  were 
given  us  to  assist  the  feeble  influences  of 
cur  reason  iii  the  practice  of  duty  for  our 
own  and  our  neighbour's  good.  Reason  is 
too  often  called  away  from  a  due  attention 
to  a  present  necessary  idea  by  many  sensi* 
ble  objects  :  but  Passion  serves  to  fix  the 
attention.  Reason  is  too  slow,  and  too 
weak,  to  excite  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
activity  tn  many  cases ;  but  Passion  is 
sudden  qiid  strong  for  this  purpose. 

The  general  uses  of  the  Passions  may 
be  comprehended  in  these  five  notes  or  re- 
marks. 

Note  I.  Since  the  Passions  are  certain 
principles  or  powers  in  human  nature, 
which  include  in  them  some  commotions 
of  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  some  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  the  design  of  our  Creator  in 
working  them  into  our  original  constitu- 
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tion,  was  for  the  service  both  of  our  minds 
and  our  bodies  :  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  our  fallen  and  degenerate  state, 
they  often  prove  our  snares  and  our  tor- 
ments. 

(1.)  They  were  designed  for  the  service 
of  the  body,  because  they  awaken  not  only 
all  the  animal  powers,  but  the  thoughts 
and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  to  prevent 
or  escape  whatsoever  is  hurtful  to  the  body, 
and  to  procure  what  is  pleasant  and  use- 
ful for  its  support  or  safety,  that  is,  in 
more  compendious  language,  to  obtain 
good,  or  avoid  evil. 

While  our  body  is  in  such  a  feeble  state, 
surrounded  with  dangers,  and  liable  to  so 
many  troublesome  accidents,  disoiders, 
and  death,  God  has  not  onlv  furnished  us 
with  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
to  give  us  speedy  notice  of  what  hurts  or 
relieves  the  body,  and  with  appetites  for 
the  supply  of  our  natural  wants,  but  he 
has  also  given  us  the  Passions  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  of  desire  and  aversion,  &c.  to  as- 
sist in  this  work,  that  the  body  may  be 
better  provided  v/ith  what  is  necessary  to 
its  health  and  life,  and  may  be  better  guard- 
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ed  against  the  dangers  of  wounds  and 
bruises,  distempers  and  death,  Mere 
reason  would  not  awaken  us  to  avoid  dan- 
ger so  speedily  as  the  Passion  of  fear, 
nor  would  it  rouze  us  to  self-defence  with 
such  sudden  and  vigorous  efforts  as  anger 
does.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  their  use  re- 
lating t6  the  body. 

(2.)  The  Pasi^ions  may  be  made  also  of 
considerable  service  to  the  mind,  while  it 
dwells  in  this  embodied  state  :  for  though 
they  do  not  inform  us  what  is  good  for  the 
soul,  and  what  is  evil ;  yet  when  reason  has 
judged  what  is  evil  and  what  is  good,  the 
Pas  sions  are  ready  to  lend  their  vigorous 
assistance  to  void  or  pursue.  They  have 
been  represented  as  the  wings  of  the  soul 
to  pursue  our  true  happiness,  and  to  es- 
cape misery  ;  and  it  is  of  vast  importance 
to  have  these  wings  directed  aright. 

The  Passions  keep  all  the  natural  spirits 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  strongly  in- 
tent upon  those  objects  which  excite  them, 
and  with  a  sudden  call  they  awaken  and 
excite  all  the  powers  of  nature  to  act  a- 
grceably  to  them. 

If  the  object  be  uncommon,  and  has  any 
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thing  in  it  rare  and  wonderful,  the  Pas- 
sion of  admiration  fixes  the  mind  to  con- 
sider it  with  strong  attention,  and  hereby 
sometimes  we  may  be  let  further  into  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

If  the  object  appear  to  be  good,  the  Pas- 
sion of  love  determines  the  mind  to  pur- 
sue it  wdth  vigour ;  and  if  it  be  evil,  the 
Passion  of  hatred  excites  us  to  use  our  ut- 
most skill  and  force  to  avoid  it ;  and  this 
it  does  not  only  in  the  things  of  flesh  and 
sense  which  relate  to  this  bodily  life,  but 
in  things  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  of  fu- 
ture and  eternal  concern. 

Note  II.  The  painful  passions  have  their 
use  in  human  life  as  well  as  the  pleasant 
ones.  It  is  granted  indeed  that  there  are 
some  Passions  which  taken  together  with 
their  special  objects  and  degrees  have  ob- 
tained peculiar  names,  and  may  be  proper- 
ly called  vicious  and  immoral^' ;  and  these 

*  There  is  no  Passion  properly  so  called,  and 
considered  in  itself  as  belonging  to  man,  which  is 
absolutely  sinful  in  the  abstracted  nature  of  it :  all 
the  works  of  God  are  good  :  but  if  passion  be  let 
loose  on  an  improper  object,  or  in  an  improper 
time  or  degree,  or  for  too  long  a  continuance j  then 
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are  of  no  use,  but  ought  to  be  abolished 
and  rooted  out ;  such  are  pride,  malice, 
envy,  revenge  :  these  could  never  belong 
to  man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  There  are 
other  Passions,  such  as  fear,  shame,  sor- 
row, and  anger,  which  are  uneasy  and 
painful :  and  how  far  these  might  be  found 
among  innocent  men  I  will  not  now  stand 
to  enquire.  Yet  while  we  dwell  in  this 
fallen  and  mortal  state,  beset  with  so  ma- 
ny evils,  dangers,  enemies,  and  tempta- 
tions on  every  side,  these  painful  affections 
will  be  found  necessary  to  our  welfare  in 
this  life,  and  to  our  preparation  for  a  bet- 
ter. 

While  v/e  live  amonest  numerous  dan- 
^gers,  fear  is  a  very  necessary  principle  to 
keep  us  always  upon  our  guard :  while 
we  abide  in  a  world  where  there  are  so 
many  of  our  fellow-creatures  ready  to  op^ 
press  and  injure  us,  the  great  author  of 

it  becomes  criminal  and  obtains  sometimes  a  dis- 
tinct name.  Esteem  placed  upon  self  as  the  object, 
and  in  an  unreasonable  degree,  becomes  pride. — 
Anger  prolonged  into  a  settled  temper  often  turns 
into  malice,  Sec.  or  if  it  be  mingled  vrith  vices  pf 
tlis  \YiIl,  it  becomes  sinful  also. 
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our  beings  saw  it  proper  to  mix  up  anger 
and  resentment  with  our  constitution,  that 
we  might  be  awakened  to  defend  ourselves 
against  injury,  and  make  oppressors  fear 
to  assault  us.  While  we  are  ready  to  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  many  grievances  and 
distresses  by  our  own  folly,  God  has  or- 
dained sorrow  to  attend  all  these  distresses, 
and  shame  to  attend  some  of  them  ;  partly 
that  we  might  be  awakened  to  renounce 
those  follies  by  a  shameful  and  painful 
sense  of  the  effects  of  them,  and  partly  that 
under  every  affliction  we  might  be  excited 
vv'ith  more  earnestness  to  seek  to  God^and 
Hian  for  relief. 

Sorrow  abases  our  pride  and  vanity,  it 
tames  the  wildness  of  our  spirits,  brings 
us  to  think  and  reflect  a  litde,  it  softens 
the  heart,  and  makes  it  impressible,  and 
ready  to  receive  instruction. 

I  add  vet  further,  while  we  are  in  a  state 
of  probation  for  eternity,  and  heaven  and 
hell  are  set  before  us,  fear  is  necessary  as 
well  as  hope  to  keep  us  from  sinful  prac- 
tices. While  we  have  the  seeds  of  sin 
dwelling  in  us,  and  are  so  often  guilty  of 
the  commission  of  it,  sorrow,  shatne,  ami 
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repentance,  are  very  proper  and  appointed 
'  means  towards  our  recovery  to  divine  fa- 
vor, and  to  renewed  holiness  :  and  it  is 
very  reasonable  that  w^e  should  be  displea- 
sed and  angry  with  ourselves  when  we 
have  yielded  to  sin,  as  well  as  angry  wdth 
others  who  have  tempted  us  to  it ;  that  so 
our  trespasses  may  be  made  bitter  and 
grievous  to  us  on  all  sides,  and  to  those 
who  seduced  us  ;  and  that  thereby  we 
might  be  better  secured  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  sinful  practices,  and  the  inPiuence  of 
new  temptations. 

Note  HI.  Let  it  be  observed  also,  that 
as  fear,  and  anger,  and  sorrow,  and  ether 
troublesome  Passions  are  designed  to  se- 
cure us  from  evil;  so  the  more  pleasing 
affections  of  nature,  such  as  hope,  and  love, 
and  iov,  mav  be  usefullv  indul2:ed  ;  for 
they  do  not  only  make  us  active  and  vigo- 
rous in  the  pursuit  of  what  appears  good^ 
but  they  render  our  life  more  comfortjiblc, 
and  make  the  troubles  of  it  more  tolerable 
by  their  agreeable  mixture  ;  they  cheer 
our  drooping  spirits,  and  support  nature 
from  sinking.  This  life  without  then\ 
would  be  a  listless  dullness  or  a  heavv  bur- 
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d<:n.  They  have  also  a  happy  tendency  to 
make  many  of  the  duties  of  the  civil  life 
and  religion  easy  and  delightful,  and  there- 
by aliure  us  to  the  practice  of  them.  Both 
the  pleasant  and  the  painful  Passions  may 
be  happily  engaged  in  the  interests  of  God 
and  religion,  as  will  appear  in  the  discour- 
ses of  tlie  love  of  God,  and  the  use  anda- 
buse  of  the  Passions  in  religion. 

Note  IV.  The  Passions  are  designed 
not  only  to  subserve  our  own  welfare,  both 
of  soul  and  body,  but  the  great  author  of 
our  nature  intended  them  aiso  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  fellow- creatures.  Man  must 
not  be  considered  merely  as  a  single  crea- 
ture fitted  with  powers  to  seek  his  own 
safety  and  happiness  ;  but  he  is  designed 
\)y  Ills  Maker  lor  a  sociable  creature,  and 
must  do  good  to  his  fellows. 

With  tliis  view  there  are  some  affections 
wrought  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  plain- 
ly refer  to  the  welfare  of  his  neighbor,  as 
there  arc  others  that  refer  to  his  own. 
These  may  be  called  sociiil  Passions,  as 
the  others  are  called  selfish.  There  is  a 
natural  principle  of  benevolence  in  man, 
to  man,  where  it  is  not  overpowered  by 
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vicious  principles  or  habits,  or  obstructed 
by  some  present  superior  influence  of  self- 
iove  :  there  is  such  a  principle  in  us  as 
compassion  or  pity  to  those  that  are  mise- 
rable,  or  sympathy  with  those  that  suffer : 
there  are  the  natural  domestic  affections  as 
well  as  names  of  a  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  and  sister, 
&c.  Now  the  very  design  of  these  affec- 
tions is  to  do  good  to  our  fellow- creatures  : 
and  most  or  all  these  good-natured  and 
social  principles  in  mankind  have  their 
proper  desires  and  aversions,  hopes  and 
fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  resentments 
attending  them,  as  well  as  the  selfish  Pas- 
sions Vvhich  seek  only  our  own  good. 

And  indeed  as  mankind  are  brought  in- 
to the  -ivorld  according  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture, they  become  social  creatures  as  it 
were  from  their  very  birth.  They  are 
born  and  grow  up  into  numerous  unions^ 
relations  and  bends  of  society,  both  natu- 
ral,  civil  and  religious,  and  they  have  per- 
petual need  of  each  other's  assistance,  and 
naturally  seek  it.  It  was  therefore  wisely 
ordered  by  the  God  of  nature,  that  there 
should  be  some  Drinciples  wroujrht  in  us  cf 
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the  affectionate  kind,  in  order  to  make  our 
mutual  services  to  each  other  easy  and  de- 
lightful, and  to  awaken  us  to  the  vigorous 
and  unwearied  practice  of  those  duties  to- 
wards our  fellow- creatures,  for  which  per- 
haps reason  and  conscience  might  have  too 
feeble  influence  in  our  present  state. 

Note  V.  Though  the  affections  have 
much  to  do  in  the  active  parts  of  human 
life,  yet  they  have  very  little  to  do  in  mat- 
ters of  speculation  and  judgment,  as  will 
appear  immediately  by  what  follows. 

Since  it  is  the  very  nature  of  our  Pas- 
sions to  fix  all  our  natural  powers  with  the 
strongest  attention  to  the  object  of  them  ; 
and  particularly  to  those  properties  that 
raised  them,  they  do  generally  increase  the 
^  first  apprehension  wc  had  of  the  object, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  and  confirm  the 
first  judgment  we  passed  upon  it,  whether 
we  apprehend  the  object  to  be  good  or  evil. 
It  is  evident  that  fear,  anger,  hatred,  sor- 
row, all  tend  to  impress  our  minds  more 
powerfully  with  a  sense  of  the  evil  contain- 
ed  in  the  object,  and  to  represent  it  in  its 
worst  colors :  and  in  the  same  manner, 
hope,  love,  desire,  delight,  and  joy,  per- 
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Siuade  us  more  powerfully  that  the  object 
of  them  is  good,  and  rather  add  new  ex- 
cellencies to  it.  Even  the  Passion  of  ad- 
miration sometimes  makes  us  think  the  ob- 
ject of  it  to  be  more  strange  and  more  con- 
siderable than  really  it  is  :  and  all  the  Pas- 
sions derived  from  love  or  hatred  tend  to 
represent  the  good  or  evil  of  the  object  to 
be  greater  and  more  important  than  really 
it  is  ;  I  mean  chiefly  in  temporal  things. 

Hence  it  follows,  with  great  evidence, 
that  the  Passions  are  not  fit  to  be  our  guides 
in  determining  truth  and  falsehood  ;  they 
were  never  given  us  to  search  out  the  true 
nature  of  things  or  to  judge  concerning 
their  qualities,  or  the  degree  of  them. ' 
For  in  order  to  judge  aright,  we  must  con- 
sider, with  an  impartial  view,  all  the  pro-- 
per  tics  and  circumstances  of  any  object, 
and  attend  to  all  the  reasonings  that  belong 
to  it,  both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  ; 
whereas  every  Passion  coniincs  our 
thoughts  only  to  one  side  of  the  question. 
It  is  the  nature  of  Passion  to  fix  our  minds 
only  on  those  properties,  qualities,  and  cir- 
cumstances that  first  raised  it,  and  to  make 
them  appear  more  considerable  ;  and  ia- 
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deed  it  sufters  us  not  to  attend  with  impar- 
tiality to  any  thing  else.  Passion  gene- 
rally tends  to  make  us  blind  and  deaf  to 
all  circumstances  and  reasonings,  but  those 
which  confirm  itself. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  when  we  have 
been  angry  on  a  sudden,  have  we  not  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  that  Passion  supposed  the 
offence  to  be  much  more  heinous  than  our 
calm  reason  has  judged  after  the  fit  of  Pas- 
sion was  over?  When  our  fears  have 
been  raised  high,  has  not  the  danger  ap- 
peared more  formidable  than  really  it  was  ? 
When  Jonah  the  prophet  was  under  the 
power  of  Passion,  he  said,  he  did  well  to 
be  angry,  even  with  God  himself:  a  false 
and  shameful  saying  !  When  David  was 
in  a  continual  fright  and  fear  of  death,  un- 
der the  persecutions  of  Saul,  he  said,  all 
men  are  liars,  even  Samuel,  who  promised 
him  the  kingdom  by  inspiration  :  but  his 
faith  afterward  confuted  his  fear».  Fear 
makes  a  mole-hill  look  like  a  mountain; 
but  courage  and  hope  turn  a  mountain  in- 
to a  mole-hill.  Joy  shortens  the  time,  so 
that  a  day  seems  but  an  hour  or  two  :  sor- 
row makes  every  hour  seem  tedious  as  a 
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dav.     But  all  these  ai'e  false   ideas,  or  ra- 
ther false  judgments. 

Here  we  find  then  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  those  who  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
Passions,  scarce  ever  judge  right,  or  rea- 
son well ;  for  they  put  themselves  under 
the  bias  of  these  powerful  commotions  of 
nature,  which  lean  all  to  one  side,  and  there- 
by they  fall  into  perpetual  prejudices  and 
mistakes. 

Conclusion.  Upon  the  whole  survey  of 
things,  the  Passions  are  of  admirable  and 
most  important  use  in  the  life  of  a  man, 
and  a  christian  :  for  though  they  were  not 
given  to  tell  us  what  is  good,  and  what  is 
evil,  yet  when  our  reason,  upon  a  calm 
survey,  has  passed  a  just  judgment  con- 
cerning things,  whether  they  are  good  or 
evil,  the  Passions  (as  I  before  mentioned) 
are  those  lively,  warm,  and  vigorous  prin- 
ciples and  powers  in  our  nature,  which  ani- 
mate us  to  pursue  the  good,  and  avoid  the 
evil  ;  and  tliat  with  vastly  greater  speed 
and  diligence  than  the  mere  calm  and  in- 
dolent dictates  of  reason  would  ever  do. 
By  this  means  when  the  Passions  are  once 
set  right,  they  become  exceeding  service* 
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able  to  us  in  things  that  relate  to  God,  and 
to  our  neighbor,  as  well  as  to  ourselves  :  it 
is  on  this  account  they  are  so  useful  to  us 
in  affairs  of  the  utmost  importance  that  con- 
cern this  life,  and  the  life  to  come. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  Stoics  were 
much  in  the  wrong,  to  persuade  us  to  root 
out  and  destroy  all  Passions  in  general,  and 
to  nullify  (if  possible)  those  active  and  use- 
ful  powers  which  tlie  God  of  nature  has 
planted  in  us  for  excellent  purposes  in  hu- 
nian  life.  Stoical  ai)athy  is  not  chiistiaii 
virtue.  Reason  and  religion  teach  us  to 
regulate  and  govern  our  Passions  wisely, 
but  not  to  erase  and  abolish  them. 


SECTION  XV. 

Ot  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  Passions, 
wherein  it  consists. 

THE  whole  art  of  regulating  the  Pas- 
sions consists  in  these  four  things,  viz. 
1.  A  power  to  prevent  and  subdue  all 
those  which  taken  together  with  their  ob- 
jects can  be  called  unlawful.     2.  To  ex- 
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cite  those  which  are  innocent  and  useful 
to  a  just  degree  on  proper  occasions.  3. 
To  withhold  or  suppress  them  when  they 
go  out  towards  improper  objects.  And, 
4.  To  moderate  them  when  they  rise  to  an 
irregular  degree,  or  exceed  a  proper  dura- 
tion, even  when  the  object  is  lavvful.^ 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  with  re- 
gard to  things  of  this  life,  and  the  objects 
of  flesh,  and  sense,  our  Passions  for  the 
most  part  want  to  be  suppressed  and  mode- 
rated, rather  than  to  be  excited  or  in- 
dulged. Thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
the  government  of  the  passions  is  much 
more  frequently  described  by  the  pov/er  to 
moderate  and  'subdue  them,  than  by  the 
art  of  raising  them. 

Since  the  Passions  are  made  up  of  the 
ferments  of  the  blood,  and  the  commotions 
of  animal  nature,  as  well  as  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  they  do  not  lie  entirely  un- 
der the  command  of  the  will ;  we  cannot 
stir  up  and  suppress  these  ferments  of  ani» 
mal  nature  by  a  sovereign  act  of  volition 
when  we  please.  But  it  may  be  done  by 
the  consideration  of  truth  :  for  as  the  Pas- 
sions are  raised  i:)y  preceptions  of  the  mind, 
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!30  we  may  by  degrees  raise  or  suppress 
the  Passions,  by  applying  our  minds  to  the 
perception  of  those  objects,  or  those  truths, 
which  are  suited  to  these  purposes. 

If  a  soldier  is  assaulted  by  an  enemy,  he 
cannot  suppress  his  fears,  nor  raise  his 
courage  by  a  mere  act  of  his  will ;  but 
when  he  considers  what  is  his  character, 
and  his  post,  how  weak  the  enemy  is,  and 
how  much  nobler  it  is  to  defend  himself 
than  to  fly,  and  what  honor  is  gained  by 
victory,  and  what  shame  attends  covv  ardice 
and  submission,  these  truths  represented 
to  the  mind,  disperse  his  fears,  raise  his 
courage,  and  he  resolves  upon  the  fight. 

But  since  there  are  many  ways  of  regu- 
lating these  active  powers  of  nature,  I  shall 
propose  some  of  the  chief  of  them  in  this 
order.  ( I . )  I  will  mention  a  general  rule 
or  two  for  the  regulation  of  the  three  pri- 
mitive passions.  (2.)  Propose  some  par- 
ticular truths  and  rules  with  which  the 
mind  should  be  ever  furnished,  as  preser- 
vatives against  the  rise,  the  excess,  or  irre- 
gularity of  some  particular  passions.  (3.) 
Lay    down    some    universal    directions, 
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which  relate  to  all  the  passions,  and  the 
regulation  of  them. 


SECTION  XVL 

General  rules  about  the  primitive  Passions. 

1.  LET  me  mention  a  general  rule 
or  two  for  the  regulation  of  the  three  pri- 
mitive Passions. 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing  pages 
that  the  most  general  primitive  passions 
are  admiration,  love,  and  hatred  ;  and  the 
objects  that  raise  them  must  appear  to  us 
to  be  either  uncommon,  or  good,  or  evil. 

The  way  to  guard  us  against  excessive 
admiration,  or  a  foolish  gazing  and  won- 
dering at  every  thing,  is  to  get  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  things,  viz.  to  learn  the 
various  works  of  nature,  the  appearances  of 
providence,  the  occurrences  of  human  life, 
and  the  affairs  of  mankind,  both  by  obser- 
vauon  and  diligent  reading,  and  by  free 
and  public  conversation.  When  we  have 
attained  such  a  general  knowledge,  fewer 
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things  will  appear  new,  rare,  and  uncom- 
mon ;  and  we  shall  not  be  so  ready  to  stare 
and  wonder  at  every  thing,  nor  be  surprised 
so  often  as  we  were  when  our  knowledta:e 
was  less. 

Yet  since  admiration  or  wonder,  when 
well  regulated,  is  a  very  pleasing  passion, 
we  may  always  find  something  sufficient 
and  worthy  to  raise  this  agreeable  sensa- 
tion, if  we  will  proceed  still,  and  make  fur- 
ther searches  into  the  works  of  God,  and 
continually  dive  deeper  into  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  into  the  natural  history  of  things, 
in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth  ;  and  es- 
pecially if  we  contemplate  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God,  the  amazing  instances 
of  his  providence  and  grace  which  he  has 
manifested  in  his  word.  Some  of  these 
objects  will  afford  matter  of  eternal  wonder 
and  pleasure  to  men  and  angels  in  a  future 
world. 

Love  and  hatred  are  the  next  primitiv^e 
passions  ;  good  or  evil  are  their  objects  : 
Now  the  way  to  secure  us  from  irregular 
exercises  of  love  or  hatred,  and  all  the  in- 
finite train  of  affections  that  depend  upon 
them,  is  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  good 
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and  evil :  the  true  reason  why  the  mul- 
titudes of  mankind  become  so  sinful  and 
so  miserable,  ,by  fixing  their  passions  on 
improper  objects,  or  by  raising  them  to  an 
excessive  degree,  is  because  they  are  guil- 
ty of  such  perpetual  mistakes  in  their 
judgment,  of  what  is  evil,  and  what  is 
good,  as  well  as  about  the  several  degrees 
of  good  and  evil.  We  are  ever  deceiving 
ou  s^^ives  by  vain  shadows  and  appearan- 
ces of  good :  and  while  trifles  and  vani- 
tic  s,  or  sin  and  mischief,  and  misery  ap- 
pear in  the  shape  and  disguise  of  good, 
we  awaken  our  warmest  passions  in  the 
pursuit  of  it. 

If  we  see  one  man  with  his  hopes  and 
his  fca  s,  his  desires,  his  joys  and  solici- 
tudes all  engaged  about  a  gaming  table,  a 
mispress,  or  a  place  of  honor  at  court,  we 
may  be  sure  these  thias^s  stand  hiph  in  his 
esteem  among  the  ranks  of  good  :  while 
at  the  same  time  he  neglects  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, his  closet  and  his  bible,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  the  heavenly  world.  He  has 
none  of  his  passions  employed  about  these 
things,  because  among  his  ideas  of  good 
they  have  but  a  low  rank,  or  perhaps  they 
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arc  despised,  as  having  no  good  in  them, 
f,  e,  nothing  agreeable  to  him. 

A  fluttering  beau  is  ever  solicitous 
about  dress  and  publick  appearances  ;  an 
antiquary  spends  his  days  among  medals 
and  ancient  parchments,  tombs  and  in- 
scriptions ;  a  critic  wastes  his  life  in  cor- 
recting  letters  and  syllables,  in  placing  and 
displacing  A's  and  B's ;  a  virtuoso  per- 
haps is  too  much  employed  among  his 
shells  and  his  fossils,  his  worms  and  his 
butter-flies  ;  and  an  idle  tradesman  dwells 
in  coffee  houses,  feeds  upon  news-papers, 
and  squanders  away  his  time  among  the 
wars,  and  the  treaties  of  princes,  the  coun- 
sels and  the  campaigns  of  Europe,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  ambassadors.  AH  of  them 
have  their  passions  engaged  in  their  sever- 
al chosen  objects,  which  they  call  good  : 
Most  of  these,  if  moderately  pursued  ac- 
cording to  their  just  value,  or  real  use  in 
science  or  in  human  life,  and  according  to 
the  different  stations  and  conditions  of  men, 
have  something  of  good  in  them,  and  the 
pursuit  of  them  would  not  be  culpable : 
but  these  men  commit  a  gross  mistake 
when  they  call  them  good  in  so  high  a  de- 
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gree  as  to  let  the  affairs  of  their  family  run 
at  random  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  or  neg- 
lect the  more  important  interests  of  their 
souls  and  eternity.  You  see  how  strangely 
some  men  judge  what  is  good  for  them. 

Again,  among  persons  that  profess  re- 
ligion and  mean  to  be  Christians,  we  find 
some  who  lay  out  their  thoughts  and  wish- 
es, their  hopes,  and  fears  and  joys,  who 
employ  their  love,  their  wrath  and  hatred 
and  every  passion  about  some  little  rites 
and  forms,  feasts  and  fastings,  about  the 
distinguishing  phrases  and  opinions  of 
some  narrow  sect  or  party,  and  make 
these  the  rules  for  their  conduct  toward 
their  neighbours  ;  while  faith  and  hones- 
ty, love  to  God,  and  general  benevolence 
to  man,  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  holi- 
ness of  life,  arc  too  much  forgotten.  You 
fnay  judge  hereby  what  it  is  they  call  good 
in  religion,  and  in  what  preposterous  or- 
der they  have  ranged  their  ideas,  and  their 
value  of  things. 

If  we  would  cure  ourselves  of  these  fol- 
lies, and  wisely  employ  ail  our  passions 
upon  proper  objects,  and  that  in  a  due  de- 
greC;  let  us  take  the  utmost  care  to  gain  a 
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jiast  estimate  of  all  the  objects  we  con- 
\  erse  with,  that  we  may  neither  over-rate, 
n  or  undervalue    them :    we  must  prefer 
Ood  above  creatures,  the  soul  above  the 
body,     eternal    things    above    temporal. 
3  ^et  God  and  religion,  Jesus  Christ  and 
1  he  gospel,  truth  and  virtue,  divine  grace 
and  heavenly  glory  :  stand  uppermost,  and 
liold  the  highest  and  best  place  among  all 
our  ideas  of  good :  let  sin  and  folly,  the 
^ devil  and  his  temptations,  anguish  of  con- 
science and  hell,  be  counted  the  greatest 
and  worst  of  evils  :    and  let  every  thing 
else  be  ranged  in.  our  esteem,  according 
m  their    relation  to  our    influence   upon 
these  best  and  worst  of  objects.     Suffer 
onothing  that  relates  merely  to  this  mortal 
and  perishing  life,  to  come  in  competition 
-with  things  infinite  and  eternal. 

Remember  also  among  the  affairs  of  re- 
ligion, to  set  the  necessary  truths  and  du- 
-ties  of  it  in  your  esteem,  above  all  the  un- 
T.ecessary  opinions,  the  modes,  and  forms, 
.:and  appendices  of  it;  and  moral  laws  ' 
.  I  above  positive  institutions. 

Again,  among  the  things  that   belong 
;to  this  world,    aiid  our  present  welfare, 
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make  a  wise  distinction  between  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  the  conveniences  of 
it,  between  the  supporters  of  life  and  the 
ornaments,  between  the  real  blessings  of 
life,  and  the  imaginary  ones,  between  the 
business  of  life  and  the  amusements  of  it, 
between  the  duties  and  the  diversions: 
from  your  judgment  about  all  these 
things,  at  such  seasons  when  you  are  calm 
and  sedate,  and  free  from  the  influence  of 
any  passion ;  and  according  to  the  rank  of 
worth  or  goodness  in  which  your  unbiass- 
ed reason  has  placed  all  these  things  in 
your  esteem,  let  your  actions  of  life  be 
conducted,  and  all  your  Passions  be  regu- 
1-tted  thereby. 


SECTION  XVII. 

Perservatives  against  the  irregular  exercise  of 
some  particular  Passions. 

II.  THE  second  thing  which  I  pro- 
posed in  order  to  regulate  the  Passions, 
was  to  exhibit  some  special  truths,  and 
some   particular    rules,    with   which   the- 
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mind  should  be  ever  furnished  against  the 
excess  or  irregularity  of  particular  and 
dangerous  passions.  But  I  shall  not  set 
all  these  truths  and  the  rules  in  different 
ranks,  since  many  of  the  rules  are  but  a 
consideration  of  some  proper  truths. 

The  particular  Passions  to  which  our 
natures  are  very  prone,  and  which  lead  us 
often  far  astray  from  virtue,  piety  and  hap- 
piness, are  chiefly  these,  viz.  pride  in  our- 
selves, and  scorn  of  others,  malice  and 
envy  against  our  neighbor,  excessive  love 
and  fondness  of   particular  objects,  fear 
and  sorrow,  anger  and  revenge.     Some  of 
these  are  to  be  prevented  or  suppressed 
entirely,  viz.  pride,  malice,  envy,  revenge  ; 
others  must  be  governed  by  the  principles 
of  reason  and  religion,  viz.  fear,  anger, 
sorrow,  &:c.     If  we  can  regulate  all  these 
wisely,  it  will  go  a  great  way  toward  a 
pious'  and  happy  life.     And  if  we  would 
allow  ourselves  once  a  year  to  read  oyer 
the  following  sections  of  this  book,  which 
contain  rules  for  the  exercise  and  due  go- 
vernment of  our  Passions,    perhaps    we 
should  not  complain  of  lost  labor,  nor  re- 
gret the  hours  spent  in  such  a  review  of 
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matters  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  perpet- 
ual practice ;  and  which  relate  to  our 
peace  and  happiness  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  life,  and  our  preparation  for 
a  better. 


SECTION  XVIIL 

Rules  to  subdue  pride  and  scorn. 

1.  THINK  often  what  you  were, 
and  what  you  shall  be. 

Consider  what  vou  were.  What  was 
your  original  different  from  others  ?  Are 
you  not  formed  of  common  earth  ?  Made 
of  one  flesh  and  blood  with  other  men  ? 
shall  a  little  liner  house  or  finer  clothes^ 
make  a  worm  vain  among  his  fellow- 
worms,  and  tempt  him  to  scorn  his  kin- 
dred? 

Consider  what  you  shall  be.  Your 
flesh  returns  to  corruption  and  common 
earth  again ;  nor  shall  your  dust  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  meanest  beggar  or 
slave  ;  no,  nor  from  the  dust  of  brutes  and 
insects,  or  the  most  contemptible  of  crea- 
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tures.  And  as  for  your  soul,  that  must 
stand  before  God  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
divested  of  all  your  haughty  and  flattering 

circumstances.     None  of  vour  vain  dis- 
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tinctions  in  this  life  shall  attend  you  to  the 
judgment  seat.  Keep  this  tribunal  in 
view,  and  pride  will  wither  and  hang  down 
its  head. 

2.  If  you  have  any  fancied  advantages 
above  others,  remember  when  you  de- 
rived them.  Who  is  it  made  you  differ 
from  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  mor- 
tals ?  If  you  have  received  all  from  God, 
why  do  ye  boast,  and  look  big,  as  though 
you  had  not  received  ? 

3.  Set  yourself  often  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  God.  Think  how  mean  and 
contemptible  you  are  in  his  sight.  Learn 
humility  this  way  as  Job  did,  who  abhorred 
himself  in  dust  and  ashes,  when  he  saw 
God  in  his  majesty  and  glory. 

4.  Think  on  the  glorious  condescen- 
sion of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 
the  express  image  of  his  Father,  and  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  yet  put  on 
Qur  feeble  flesh  and  blood,  to  dwell  with 
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men,  and  to  die  for  them.  The  man  Jer 
sus  united  to  God,  is  the  highest  of  crea- 
tures, and  yet  the  humblest.  Fix  your 
thoughts  on  the  amazing  instances  of  his 
humility,  and  imitate  so  fair  and  divine  a 
pattern.    • 

5,  Survey  the  thing's  that  raise  vour 
pride,  and  consider  hovv^  vain  they  are. 
Is  it  silver  and  gold  ?  The  dust  of  the 
earth?  Perishine  treasures  !  Foorcomfor- 
.ters  in  an  hour  of  inward  distress,  of  sick- 
ness or  death  I 

Is  it  beauty,  and  youth  and  strength  ? 
What  withering  flowers  are  all  these ! 
What  gay  and  dying  vanities,  they  are 
wasting  hourly,  and  may  be  blasted  with 
an  east  wind ! 

Is  it  honor  and  fame  among  men  ? 
Vv'hat  an  empty  thing  is  the  breath  of 
mortals  !  How  subject  to  change  !  How 
unjust  and  feeble  a  foundation  for  pride  ! 
It  is  sometimes  given  to  the  worst  of  men 
without  due  merit ;  and  even  when  it  is 
best  merited,  and  most  jusdy  given,  it  is 
but  a  sound  that  vanishes  into  empty  air. 

Is  it  high  birth  that  makes  you  proud 
and  scornful  ?     This  is  the  honor  of  vour 
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ancestors  more  than  your  own,  and  per- 
haps it  was  not  raised  at  first  upon  virtue 
or  true  merit  ;  then  it  is  a  worthless  thing 
indeed. 

Is  it  your  knowledge  and  wisdom  that 
puffs  you  up  with  conceit?  It  is  a  sign 
you  want  one  large  branch  of  it,  u  e.  the 
knowledge  of  yourself,  for  that  would 
make  you  humble. 

6.  When  the  thoughts  of  pride  arise 
from  any  exceHency  you  possess,  turn 
your  eye  immediately  upon  some  of  your 
failings  and  follies.  This  would  be  a 
proper  weight  put  into  the  balances,  lest 
while  one  of  them  is  lifted  too  high,  you 
imagine  the  other  too  weighty. 

7.  Remember  that  pride  keeps  the 
mind  ever  uneasv,  and  fills  it  with  ever- 
lasting  vexation,  while  the  meek  and  hum- 
ble possess  abundant  peace.  The  proud 
man  finds  many  more  affronts  than  his 
neighbors,  partly  because  he  is  more  un- 
beloved,  and  partly  because  he  calls  almost 
every  thing  an  affront,  which  the  man  of 
meekness  would  take  no  notice  of.  He 
is  ever  fretting  because  he  never  finds  so 
much  respect  and  submission  as  he  de- 
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!sires  and  expects.  Thus  he  becomes  a 
perpetual  torment  to  himself.  Learn  of 
me,  says  the  blessed  Jesus,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your 
souls. 

8.  Think  what  mischiefs  have  arisen 
from  pride  through  all  ages  of  the  world, 
and  even  before  this  world  began.  An- 
gels were  the  first  proud  beings  we  hear 
of:  pride  turned  them  into  devils,  and 
sent  them  to  hell.  It  is  only  from  pride 
come  endless  contentions,  and  resentments, 
murders,  wars,  and  bloodshed,  through 
the  nations  of  mankind. 

9.  Remember  that  God  himself  abhors 
the  proud,  and  dwells  with  the  humble. 
A  scorner  of  the  poor,  and  a  scoffer  at  the 
weak,  are  some  of  the  most  hateful  objects 
in  his  sight. 

10.  Think,  in  the  last  place,  what  will 
be  your  end,  where  will  be  your  dwelling, 
and  who  will  be  your  company.  If  God 
abhors  the  proud,  and  beholds  them  with 
contempt  afar  off*,  he  will  appoint  them  a 
place  far  distant  from  his  own  dwelling, 
even  the  place  of  torment  and  shame,  ajid 
immortal  anguish,  which  he  built  for  the 
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eldest  sons  of  pride.  But  blessed  are  the 
humble  and  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


SECTION  XIX. 

Rules  to  prevent  or  suppress  malice  and  envy. 

1.  BE  not  too  fond  of  yourselves, 
and  you  will  not  take  up  easily  an  ill-will 
to  others.  This  excessive  selfishness  is 
a  great  evil,  therefore  guard  against  it. 
It  is  this  narrow  and  selfish  spirit  that  les- 
sens the  general  benevolence  and  good- 
will which  is  due  to  your  neighbour,  and 
makes  you  too  soon  conceive  a  dislike  to 
him.  Take  heed  of  all  little  prejudices 
and  unreasonable  aversions  to  any  person 
whatsoever ;  nor  stamp  a  hateful  character 
on  him  at  once  on  account  of  an  action  or 
two  which  are  not  good. 

Too  high  an  esteem  of  self  will  tempts 
you  to  scorn  others  without  reason,  per- 
haps upon  the  account  of  their  aspect, 
their  shape,  their  motion,  their  dress, 
their   poverty,   their  want    of  breeding, 
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their  name,  their  family,  ^c.  And  this 
in  a  little  time  will  settle  into  aversion, 
or  antipathy,  and  grow  up  into  malice  and 
hatred,  especially  upon  the  least  disgust. 

While  you  are  too  fond  of  yourself, 
and  of  your  own  possessions,  your  own 
honours,  your  own  family,  your  own  plea- 
sures, you  will  be  ever  jealous  and  sus- 
picious'that  others  stand  in  your  way,  and 
you  will  too  easily  indulge  malice  and  en- 
vy to  rise  against  them.  Whereas  if  you 
abated  a  little  of  your  self-love,  and  in- 
creased and  inlarged  your  generous  bene- 
volence and  love  to  mankind,  it  w^ould 
have  a  happy  tendency  to  suppress  your 
hatred,  and  envy  of  particular  persons. 

2.  Consider  whether  the  persons  you 
hate  are  good  or  not. 

If  they  are  good  and  pious,  your  ha- 
tred has  a  double  guilt  in  it,  since  you 
are  bound  to  love  them  both  as  men  and 
as  Christians.  Will  you  hate  those  whom 
God  loves?  Will  you  hate  those  who 
have  the  image  of  Christ  ?  And  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  inhabits?  If  they  have 
any  blameable  qualities  in  them,  let  your 
charity  cover  those  faults  and  follies  :  let 
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your  thoughts  dwell  rather  upon  their  vir- 
tues, and  their  sacred  relation  to  God. 
This  will  have  a  happy  influence  to  turn 
your  hatred  into  love.  Think  of  them  as 
members  of  Christ,  and  you  cannot  hate 
them  if  you  are  of  that  blessed  body. 

If  they  are  persons  who  neglect  religion, 
and  have  not  the  fear  of  God,  yet  they 
may  have  some  good  qualities  in  them, 
some  moral  or  social  virtues,  or  some  na- 
tural excellencies,  which  may  merit  your 
esteem,  and  invite  your  love:  at  least 
these  agreeable  qualities  may  diminish 
your  aversion,  and  abate  your  hatred.  I 
confess  it  is  the  nature  of  malice  and  envy, 
to  overlook  all  that  is  good  and  amiable  in 
a  person,  and  to  remark  only  what  is  evil 
and  hateful :  but  this  is  not  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  a  christian,  nor  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  master.  There  was  a  young  man 
who  loved  his  riches  so  well,  that  he  re- 
fused to  become  a  disciple  ;  yet  our  bless- 
ed Lord  saw  some  good  qualities  in  him, 
"  he  looked  upon  him  and  loved  him,'^ 
Mark  x.  21. 

But  if  the  persons  whom  you  hate,  have 
nothing;  good  in  them  that  you  can  find, 
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then  they  ought  to  be  pitied  rather  thaa 
to  be  hated  y^  they  are  not  worthy  of  your 
envy,  nor  do  they  need  the  punishment  of 
your  malice  in  this  world,  who  expose 
themselves  to  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
God  in  the  world  to  come. 

Will  yo  say  they  are  so  impious  before, 
God,  and  so  injurious  to  men,  that  they 
deserve  to  be  hated  ?  But  consider,  if  you 
were  but  punished  in  every  respect  as  you 
deserve,  both  for  your  oiFences  against 
God  a.nd  man,  what  would  become  of  vou  ? 
Pity  them  therefore  as  you  hope  for  pity. 
Imitate  the  goodness  of  your  heavenly 
Father,  who  makes  his  sun  to  shine,  and 
his  rain  to  fall  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just.    This  is  the  rule  of  Christ. 

3.  Know  that  a  soul  filled  with  envy 
and  malice,  is  its  own  perpetual  torment. 
All  the  good  things  that  are  spoken  of 
others,  and  all  the  blessings  which  others 

*  Miseries  of  the  soul  are  worse  than  those  of 
the  body  ;  but  both  of  them  should  excite  our 
compassionate  rci^-ard.  If  Ave  take  all  proper  oc- 
casions to  exercise  pity  and  compassion  toward 
the  unhfippy,  it  v/iil  have  a  very  good  influence  to 
cure  a  iBalioious  and  envious  temper. 
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enjoy,  become  a  matter  of  grievance  and 
pain  to  an  envious  spirit.  It  frets  and 
vexes  at  the  comforts  of  mankind,  it  pines 
away  with  rage  to  see  others  happy. 
What  a  dreadful  and  undesirable  temper 
is  this ! 

How  much  more  pleasant  is  it  to  feel  tlie 
gentle  affections  of  benevolence  and  love 
always  warm  at  the  heart!  to  rejoice  in 
the  happiness  of  our  neighbors,  and  to  de- 
4"ive  a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  felicity 
from  all  the  blessings  of  mankind  which 
come  within  the  reach  of  our  notice  ! 

Remember  that  a  malicious  and  envious 
man  is  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind, 
for  his  chief  joy  arises  from  the  miseries  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  No  body  loves  such 
a  temper;  even  those  that  practice  it  them- 
selves hate  it  in  others.  Are  you  willing 
to  expose  yourself  to  the  ill-will  of  man- 
kind ?  Is  it  not  better  to  get  the  love  of  all 
men  ?  It  is  the  the  gentle  and  harmless,  the 
peaceable,  the  benevolent,  and  conipas- 
sionate  man,  who  is  the  object  of  univer- 
sal esteem  and  love- 

And  let  it  be  well  considered,  that  by 
indulging    malice  in  your   heart  against 
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©tliers,  you  tempt  those  persons  in  a  spe- 
cial manner  to  hate  and  envy  you ;  and 
do  you  know  how  far  their  mahce  may 
fly  into  violent  extravagancies,  into  wick- 
ed, and  spiteful,  and  revengeful  practices  ? 
Think  with  yourselves  how  far  you  share 
in  the  guilt  of  such  madness,  by  your 
indulgence  of  malice  and  envy  against 
them.  Remember  that  the  fire  of  wrath, 
and  the  fire  of  love,  kindle  their  own  con- 
genial  fires.  Kindness  and  love  are  the 
most  effectual  methods  to  reduce  others  to 
the  practice  of  kindness  and  love. 

5.  Malice  and  envy  are  the  special  sins 
of  the  devil :  they  are  his  peculiar  image 
on  the  soul  of  man ;  he  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  is  so  to  this  day. 
He  envied  the  happiness  of  our  first  pa- 
rents in  Paradise,  and  contrived  their  ruin  : 
he  envies  us  the  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
and  our  Christian  hope,  and  would  fain 
destroy  it.  Now  will  you  imitate  such  a 
hateful  character,  even  the  adversary  of  God 
and  man?  arc  you  fond  of  bearing  his 
image  ?  are  you  willing  to  become  as  it 
were  a  devil  in  flesh  and  blood,  rather  than 
imitate  the  loving  and  the  lovely  character 
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of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  even  the 
blessed  Jesus, 

6.  Consider  how  near  you  are  to  death 
and  judgment,  and  the  etenial  state;  and 
dare  not  venture  into  eternity  with  a  ma- 
licious temper,  or  with  an  envious  spirit. 
Spiteful  and  malignant  passions  are  wretch- 
ed things  to  appear  before  the  throne  of 
God. 

And  let  it  be  awfully  remembered  too, 
that  there  is  no  cure  provided  for  envy  and 
malice  in  the  other  world.  God  has  pre- 
pared a  remedy  for  these  distempers  in  the 
gospel,  but  they  can -only  be  applied  in 
the  present  life.  At  the  hour  of  death, 
he  that  is  filthy  must  be  filthy  still,  and 
he  that  is  envious  and  malicious  in  a  pre- 
vailing degree,  must  be  envious  and  ma- 
licious still :  and  what  a  dreadful  state  will 
it  be  to  lie  under  the  everlasting  torment 
gf  inward  malice  and  envy,  to  fret  and 
rage  among  fretting  and  raging  spirits, 
without  the  least  hope  of  change  through 
all  the  ages  of  eternity  ? 
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SECTION  XX. 

Rules  to  moderate  excessive  love  to  creatures. 

1.  CALL  your  love  often  to  account 
at  the  bar  of  reason  and  scripture,  to  en- 
quire whether  the  object  of  it  be  proper,  and 
the  degree  of  it  reasonable  ;  and  then  you 
will  the  sooner  spy  out  its  irregularities, 
and  excesses  of  every  kind,  and  be  more 
powerfully  awakened  to  watch  against 
them. 

£.  Think  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  high- 
est mortal  good,  the  vanity  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  any  thing,  of  every  thing  beneath 
God  to  make  you  happy ;  and  bearn  ot  an 
immortal  fondness  to  perishing  comforts. 

3.  If  you  are  entangled  with  the  exces- 
sive love  or  desire  of  any  thing,  whether  it 
be  a  child,  or  a  friend,  &c.  or  if  you  grow 
too  fond  of  any  particular  study,  practice, 
or  recreation,  any  company  or  enjoyment 
of  any  kind,  call  together  and  sum  up  all 
the  inconveniences,  the  dangers,  the  un- 
happy consequences  of  this  your  love. 
Think  much  of  the  faults,  follies,  defects^ 
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imperfections,  and  blemishes  of  the  crea- 
ture so  excessively  beloved;  survey  all 
these  at  large,  set  them  in  a  clear  light, 
write  them  down  for  your  frequent  review, 
fix  them  in  your  memory,  and  dwell  upon 
them.  Never  indulge  yourself  in  think- 
ing of  the  agreeable  or  tempting  qualities 
of  it,  at  least  without  a  due  guard  and  ba- 
lance on  the  other  side.  This  will  help 
to  wean  the  heart  by  degrees. 

4.  Practice  voluntary  self-denial,  and 
absent  yourself  both  in  body  and  mind, 
from  whatsoever  you  love  to  excess  as  far 
as  duty  permits.  Set  a  guard  upon  your 
eyes  and  ears,  upon  your  senses  and  your 
thought,  and  avoid  every  thing  that  would 
bring  to  your  mind  the  object  of  your  im- 
moderate  love.  This  direction,  if  well 
practised,  will  by  degrees  introduce  an  in- 
difference and  moderation  of  affection, 
when  you  find  that  you  can  live  without 
the  tempting  object. 

5.  Watch  against  too  great  a  relish  of 
delight  in  the  things  you  love  excessively, 
whether  they  be  meats,  drinks,  business, 
recreations,  company,  children,  friends  or 
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kindred  ;    an  abatement  of  pleasure  will 
abate  the  excesses  of  love. 

6.  Set  up  the  love  of  God  supreme  in 
your  heart,  and  keep  it  so.  This  princi- 
ple of  divine  love  will  grow  jealous  if  any 
meaner  love  rise  too  high,  and  become  its 
rival,  or  make  too  near  approaches  to  its 
seat  and  throne.  A  sovereign  love  to  God 
will  limit  and  moderate  all  inferior  love. 

7.  Consider  that  immoderate  love  to 
anv  creature  fills  the  heart  with  endless 
anxieties  and  vexations,  with  restless  jea- 
lousies and  disquietudes  about  it,  while 
the  soul  is  perpetually  tost,  as  it  were,  on 
an  ocean  of  hopes  and  fears,  rising  and 
sinking  with  every  blast  of  wind.  And 
then  the  sorrow  of  parting  with  it  is  like 
tearing  our  flesh  from  the  bones,  or  the 
rending  asunder  of  the  heart-strings.  What 
dreadful  preparations  hath  excessive  love 
made  for  killing  heart- aches,  and  over- 
whelming agonies  of  sorrow. 

8.  Remember  that  excessive  love  to  the 
creatures  hath  often  provoked  a  jealous 
God  to  embitter  them  to  us  terribly  by  re- 
markable providences,  or  to  cut  them  oiF 
suddenly  in  his  anger.     Our  God  is  a  jeJi- 
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lous  God,  and  he  will  destroy  his  rivals. 
The  way  to  keep  our  comforts  is  to  love 
them  with  moderation. 

9.  Consider  that  the  fewer  strons:  afFec- 
tions,  and  the  less  engagements  of  heart 
you  have  to  mortal  creatures,  the  easier 
will  it  be  to  leave  this  world,  and  enter  in- 
to the  world  of  spirits.  Death  is  far  more 
painful  and  terrible  to  such  a  soul  which 
must  not  only  leave  the  body  behind  it, 
but  a  multitude  of  other  things,  to  which 
it  is  too  fondly  attached.  We  must  all 
endure  this  parting  stroke  :  let  us  endea- 
vor then  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible, 
by  keeping  our  affections  loose  to  all  things 
beneath  God  and  heaven. 


SECTION  XXI. 

Rules  to  overcome  unreasonable  ears. 

FEAR  is  a  powerful  and  useful  pas- 
sion, to  guard  us  from  mischief  and  mise- 
ry, to  hasten  our  avoidance  of  every  dan- 
ger, to  drive  us  to  our  refuge,  and  to  re- 
strain us  from  every  thing  which  has  a 
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tendeucy  to  bring  the  evil  or  mischief  upon 
us. 

The  anger  of  God  is  the  most  proper 
object  of  our  fear,  as  we  arc  sinful  crea- 
tures :  nor  can  sinners  fear  the  anger  of 
God  too  much,  until  they  have  complied 
with  the  appointed  methods  of  his  grace. 
There  is  also  a  reverence  and  holy  fear 
due  to  the  majesty  of  Ged,  even  when  we 
have  obtained  the  most  solid  hopes  of  his 
mercy  :  we  must  always  fear  to  sin  against 
God,  and  keep  up  a  holy  jealousy  of  all 
temptations  to  sin.  All  this  is  called  re- 
ligious fear. 

There  are  several  things  also  in  the 
natural  life  that  we  have  just  reason  to^ 
fear  in  some  degree ;  such  as  lions,  bears, 
and  other  hurtful  animals,  men  of  violence, 
diseases,  and  death.  And  there  are  many 
things  in  the  moral  and  civil  life  which 
become  proper  objects  for  the  passion  of 
fear,  such  as  the  anger  of  our  parents 
and  superiors,  and  the  practice  of  those 
things  which  expose  us  to  just  infamy 
or  punishment  among  men. 

But  the  fear  which  I  speak  of  in  this 
place  is  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  fear 
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of  any  creature  whatsoever,  or  of  any 
occurrences  of  life  :  it  is  a  timorous  spirit, 
which  subjects  the  whole  nature  to  the 
power  and  tyranny  of  the  passion  of  fear, 
beyond  all  reasonable  grounds  :  as  for  in- 
stance, a  fear  of  being  alone,  or  in  the 
dark,  a  perpetual  fear  of  evil  accidents  by 
fire  or  water,  or  wicked  men  ;  a  disquiet- 
ing fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitions ;  of 
little  inconsiderable  animals,  such  as  spi- 
ders, frogs,  or  worms ;  unreasonable  and 
anxious  fears  of  the  loss  of  estate  or 
friends  ;  fear  of  poverty  or  calamity  of  any 
kind,  whereby  we  are  too  often  restrained 
from  our  present  duty,  and  our  lives  are 
made  very  uncomfortable.  All  manner  of 
fear  becomes  irregular  when  it  rises  to  an 
excessive  degree,  and  is  superior  to  the 
danger.  Now  to  arm  ourselves  against 
this  tyrant-passion  let  us  make  use  of  the 
following  directions. 

1.  Abate  your  love  to  your  flesh,  and 
this  mortal  life,  and  to  all  things  that  be- 
long to  it ;  then  you  will  not  be  so  much 
afraid  to  lose  them.  Lay  up  your  treasure 
and  your  hopes  in  heaven,  where  there  is 
no  danger  of  being  deprived  of  them^ 
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2.  Never  rest  without  some  comfortable 
hope  of  the  love  of  God.  If  you  are  his 
favorite,  and  under  his  protection,  you 
need  fear  nothing.  Remember  that  all 
creatures  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell, 
are  under  his  power  and  supreme  govern- 
ment :  they  can  go  no  further  than  he  per- 
mits them,  nor  can  they  hurt  an  hair  of 
your  head  without  his  leave.  And  if  he 
suffers  calamities  to  fall  upon  you,  he  can 
make  them  turn  to  your  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage. Say  with  David,  *'  at  what  time 
I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee;"  and,  *'  I 
will  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  against  me." 

3,  Acquaint  yourself  with  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  into  whose  hands  all 
things  are  delivered.  He  hath  subdued 
even  the  powers  of  hell  to  his  dominion, 
and  they  are  all  kept  in  his  chains.  Com- 
mit yourself  daily  to  his  care,  both  your 
soul  and  body,  for  time,  and  for  eternity  : 
he  makes  and  maintains  our  peace  with 
God,  cind  he  guards  us  from  enemies,  and 
dangers,  and  devils.  We  are  safe  in  his 
hands. 

4.  Have  a  care  of  contracting  new  guilt, 
by  indulging  sin  of  any  kind,  or  by  the 
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neglect  of  duty.  Guilt  is  the  chiefest  and 
the  justest  cause  of  fear;  for  it  God  be 
angry  with  you,  then  you  have  no  suffi- 
cient  security  or  defence  from  the  injuries 
of  the  creatures,  which  are  but  the  instru- 
inents  of  his  providence,  in  a  way  of  pun- 
ishment and  mercy. 

If  therefore  the  evil  you  fear  be  probably 
the  effect  or  consequent  of  your  own  sin- 
ful  conduct,  humble  yourself  before  God, 
and  repent,  and  seek  pardoning  grace; 
and  walk  humbly  and  watchfully,  lest  you 
renew  your  provocations  of  heaven.  Re- 
pentance brings  hope  with  it,  and  lessens 
the  ground  of  our  fears. 

5.  Think  what  a  dishonor  it  is  to  God, 
for  you  to  set  up  creatures  as  the  objects 
of  your  unreasonable  fears,  as  though  they 
were  not  in  his  hand,  or  as  though  God, 
the  Creator,  were  not  a  sufficient  refuse. 
Head  Isa,  li.  12,  13. 

6.  Think  how  exceeding  unlikely  most 
of  your  fears  are  to  come  to  pass.  It  is 
not  once  in  ten  thousand  times,  probably, 
that  such  an  event  will  befall  you  :  or,  not 
one  person  in  ten  thousand  hath  ever  met 
with  such  an  accident  in  the  same  circum- 
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i>tances :  by  this  means  you  may  reduae 
your  fear  to  a  degree  proportionable  to  the 
clanger,  and  then  most  of  our  fears  will 
^ive  us  but  small  disturbance. 

7.  Think  how  many  needless  fears  you 
have  had  in  time  past,  and  tormented 
yourself  with  them;  groundless  fears 
where  there  was  no  danger,  fears  of  thmgs 
that  never  come  to  pass.  And  think  also 
out  of  how  many  real  dangers  God  hath 
rescued  you,  and  make  him  your  trust 
and  defence  for  times  to  come.  David 
remembered  that  God  had  delivered  him 
from  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and  therefore 
he  was  not  afraid  of  the  Philistine  giant. 

8.  Suppose  the  worst  that  can  come, 
and  be  prepared  for  it  by  faith  in  Christ, 
hope  in  God,  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety,  a 
serene  conscience,  and  a  continual  readi- 
ness for  death  itself. 

Besides  all  these  general  directions,  I 
might  add  many  particular  rules,  accord- 
ing  to  the  particular  objects  of  fear ;  as  for 

instance. 

If  it  be  some  present  appearance  m  na- 
ture, which  maybe  frightful  at  first,  such 
as  huge  impending  rocks,  seas,  cataracts, 
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or  waterfalls,  or  some  particular  animals 
that  camiot  easily  hurt  you,  or  such  like, 
endeavor  to  make  them  familiar  to  you, 
by  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  them 
by  degrees  ;  and  when  you  find  you  arc 
safe,  you  will  obtain  gradual  courage  to 
meet  a  frog  or  a  spider,  or  even  a  toad  or 
a  snake,  without  shuddering  or  sweating. 
If  the  groundless  fear  of  some  absent 
evil  possesses  your  spirits,  get  the  govern- 
ment of  your  fancy,  and  yield  not  to  its 
dictates  in  cases  which  have  no  reason  on 
their  side.     Fancy  and   fear  swell  every 
little  danger  to  a  mountain,  and  turn  every 
bush  into  a  bear.     There  are  no  bound's 
set  to  the  wild  and  unreasonable  ideas  of 
terrible  things  which  this  passion  fills  the 
mind  with,  if  it  be  indulged.     Subdue 
your    imaginations,    and    let    them    not 
rove  upon   frightful   objects.      For  this 
end  avoid  the  reading  or  hearing  of  fright- 
ful stories  of  witches  and  devils,  or  terri- 
ble accidents,  or  cruelties  and  barbarous 
niurders,  especially  in  younger  years,  or  if 
you  are  inclined  to  timorousness  and  me- 
lancholjy ;  for  these  things  will  hang  about 
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the  imagination,   and  perplex   the  mind 
with  foolish  terrors. 

Or  if  you  have  a  sickly  fancy,  and  are 

continually  afraid  of  some  distemper  seiz- 

ing    you,  read  not   in  books   of  physic, 

where  the  symptoms  of  diseases  are  de- 

scribed ;  for  fancy  will  bring  almost  all 

these   diseases  upon  you  in   appearance, 

and  give  you  the  pain,  though  not  always 

the  danger  of  them.     If  you  are  withheld 

from  the  practice  of  your   duty,   by   the 

fear  or  threatnings  of  men,  there  are  many 

remedies  provided  against  this  evil  in  the 

book  of  God,  to  inspire  you  with  courage 

in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  religion,  viz. 

1.  Preserve  the  love  of  God  in  your 
heart  in  its  warmest  exercise  and  its  sove- 
reign  power.  Love  will  break  through  a 
thousand  difficulties,  and  subdue  a  thou- 

sand  terrors.  r  i-.   j      j 

2.  iVIaintain  an  awful  fear  of  God  and 
his  anger  in  a  high  degree,  and  remember 
it  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  provoke 
God,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  feeble 
men :  men  can  only  kill  the  body,  but 
God  can  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell. 
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'3.  Keep  upon  your  spirit  an  awful 
sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  as  a  more  formida- 
ble thing  than  any  present  sufferings. 
Fear,  above  all  things,  to  offend  God  your 
Father,  and  your  best  friend. 

4l  -  Think  of  the  courage  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  faith,  who  exposed  them- 
selves to  all  manner  of  losses,  pains  and 
death,  for  the  sake  of  Christ :  and  above 
all,  take  the  example  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God,  "  who  endured  the  cross  and  despis- 
ed the  shame,"  &c. 

5.  Think  of  the  advantage  and  glory 
of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  God  and  reli- 
gion :  think  of  the  awful  judgment- seat  of 
Christ,  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  infi- 
nite recompences  provided  there  for  our 
poor  litde  services  and  sufferings.  But 
of  these  things  I  have  written  much  more 
largely  in  the  two  first  sermons  of  my 
third  volume,  whi(^  was  published  some 
time  ago,  and  I  ask  leave  to  remit  die  rea- 
der to  those  discourses. 
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SECTION  XXII, 

Rules  to  guard  against  immoderate  sorrow,  and 
to  relieve  the  soul,  that  is  under  the  power  of  it. 

THE  Passion  of  sorrow  is  necessary 
to  creatures  dwelling  in  a  world  which 
hath  so  much  sin  and  misery  in  it.  As 
sorrow  is  originally  the  efi'ect  of  sin,  so  sin 
ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  it :  yet  w^e 
may  grieve  also  for  our  own  miseries,  or 
for  the  miseries  of  others.  Hereby  we 
learn  more  sensibly  the  effects  of  sin  in 
time  past,  and  are  excited  to  avoid  it  for 
tirae  to  come  :  hereby  we  testify  our  love 
to  our  friende;  under  trouble,  and  are  awak- 
ened to  endeavour  the  removal  of  those 
evils  that  we  or  our  friends  sustain.  Je- 
sus himself,  who  was  all  innocence,  wept 
for  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  mankind. 

But  though  sorrow,  as  well  as  some  oth- 
er uneasy  Passions  are  ordained  for  the 
good  of  man  in  the  present  state,  in  order 
to  excite  him  to  his  proper  work ;  yet 
when  it  rises  to  such  a  degree  on  the  ac- 
count of  any  losses  or  troubles  we  sustain,- 
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as  to  hinder  us  in  the  discharge  of  present 
duty,  it  becomes  excessive  and  immode- 
rate, and  ought  to  be  restrained  or  pre- 
vented ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  follow- 
ing rules  may  be  useful  to  this  purpose. 

1.  Have  a  care  of  excessive  love  to  any 
creature  whatsoever,  for  mis  fondness  lays 
the  foundation  of  immoderate  grief,  when 
divine  providence  takes  that  creature  from 
us.  We  should  love  creatures  but  as  uncer- 
tain and  perishing  comforts.  I'he  greater 
sweetness  in  the  enjoyment,  the  sharper 
is  the  sorrow  at  parting. 

And  as  a  part  of  this  direction  I  may 
add,  let  your  hopes  of  any  earthly  good 
be  very  moderate;  for  in"^ a  thousand  in- 
stances we  find  the  possession  or  attain- 
rnent  of  it  depends  upon  great  uncertain- 
ties, and  the  concurrence  of  many  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  whereof,  if  one  be 
wanting,  wc  are  disappointed.  And  i£ 
our  hope  has  been  raised  very  high,  our 
surprize  of  grief  will  be  proportionably  in 
the  disappointment. 

2,  Meditate  on  the  sovereignty,  the  wis- 
dom and  the  goodness  of  God  in  his  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  believe  that  all 
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he  does  is  wise  and  good :  learn  to  submit 
your  own  judgment,  and  your  own  will, 
to  the  wiser  determinations  of  his  provi- 
dence. When  our  Saviour  was  to  drink 
of  the  bitterest  cup  that  ever  was  put  into 
the  hand  of  a  creature,  (or  at  least  of  a 
creature  beloved  of  God)  he  submitted  to 
the  intense  and  unknow^n  agonies  of  that 
hour,  under  the  awful  influence  of  this 
rule,  Father^  not  my  willy  but  thy  xvill  be 
done. 

Remember  also  that  divine  grace  has 
promised,  and  divine  wisdom  knows  how- 
to  turn  the  heaviest  crosses  into  blessings. 
Perhaps  God  is  now  doing  you  the  great- 
est gcod ;  do  not  counterwork  him  by  ob- 
stinate murmuring  and  impatience. 

3.  Seek  after  a  comfortable  and  estab- 
lished hope  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  way 
of  the  gospel,  and  this  (if  well  improved) 
will  be  a  sufficient  balance  for  every  load 
of  temporal  sorrow.  If  you  can  cast  your 
burden  on  the  Lord  as  your  God,  he  will 
sustain,  and  he  will  relieve :  he  will  not 
contend  always. 

Remember    the    revolutions    and    the 
changes  of  the  right  hand  of  God.  Reflect 
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upon  days  past  and  former  sufferings. 
How  often  has  God  relieved  you  (as  he 
has  delivered  his  people  in  ancient  times) 
when  there  appeared  to  human  prudence, 
no  way  for  escape,  no  method  of  relief? 
If  he  be  your  God,  let  your  soul  live  upon 
liim.  He  is  not  an  idol,  whose  ears  can- 
not hear,  and  whose  hands  cannot  help. 
Prayer  will  ease  the  wounded  spirit,  and 
engage  omnipotence  on  your  side. 

4.  Take  heed  of  bringing  fresh  guilt  on 
your  conscience,  that  so  you  may  Jiot  be 
overwhelmed  with  sorrows  of  all  kinds  at 
once.  A  peaceful  conscience  will  help 
bear  up  the  spirit  under  some  of  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  life;  but  how  unspeak- 
ably heavy  and  painful  will  these  burdens 
lie  upon  a  spirit  wounded  with  a  sense  of 
sin. 

5.  Let  not  vour  thouc:ht  dwell  contin- 
ually  upon  you  distresses  and  afflictions. 
Suffer  not  the  chambers  of  your  soul  to  be 
ever  hung  round  with  dark  and  dismal 
ideas  :  chew  not  always  the  worm-wood 
and  the  gall ;  but  remember  the  many 
temporal  mercies  you  enjoy,  and  the  rich 
treasures  of  grace  in  the  gospel.     Survey 
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the  immortal  blessings  of  pardon  of  sin,  and 
eternal  life  ;  the  love  of  God,  and  the  hope 
of  heaven.  Look  sometimes  on  these 
brighter  scenes  ;  suftbr  not  your  sorrow  to 
bury  all  your  past  and  present  comforts  in 
darkness  and  oblivion.  Thankfulness  is 
ene  way  to  joy. 

6.  Remember,  if  yon  are  a  Christian  in- 
deed, the  springs  of  your  grief  cannot  flow 
long  ;  the  hour  of  death  will  dry  them  all 
up.  The  last  moment  of  this  mortal  life 
is  a  certain  and  final  period  to  sorrow. 
Converse  much  aniong  the  mansions  and 
jovs  of  the  invisible  world,  and  your  hope 
which  is  laid  up  there  :  the  very  gleamings 
of  that  glory,  vrill  brighten  the  darkest 
Providences,  and  relieve  die  soul  under  its 
sharpest  pains. 

7.  Compare  your  miseries  v/ith  your 
sins,  and  then  you  will  think  them  lighter. 
You  will  learn  then  to  bear  your  burdens 
with  a  more  serene  and  peaceful  mind,  and 
turn  your  sorrows  into  repentance  for  sin. 
But,  alas !  we  aggravate  our  sufferings, 
and  extenuate  and  excuse  our  sins :  where- 
as sufferings  would  appear  lighter,  if  we 
did  but  consider  how  much  heavier  evi!^ 
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we- hare  deserved  from  the  hands  of  a  hoJy 
and  oSended  God. 

8.  Compare  your  own  afflictions  wifh 
the  afflictions  of  many  others   in  former' 
and  latter  times.     The  Passion  of  sorrow 
so  unreasonably  magnifies  your  own  suf- 
lenngs,   as  though  there  was  never  any 
case  like  it  before  :  wliereas,  perhaps,  you 
suffer  nothing  but  what  is  the  common  lot 
ot  human  nature ;  and  shall  this  overwhelm 
you  when^diere  are  many  who  have  been 
loaded  witn  uncommon  distresses,  and  yet 
have  sustained  them  with  holy   courage 
and  patience  ?  •'  & 

9.  Consider  that  sorrow  is  indeed  an 
cvn,  t  e.  a  natural  evil,  for  it  is  the  pain  of 
the  mind,    and  it  is  never  desirable  for 
itseit,  but  only  as  it  is  a  thing  appointed 
tor  smful  creatures  in  this  world,  in  order 
to  teach  us  some  lessons  of  righteousness, 
to  vvean  us  from  the  love  of  creatures,  to 
embitter  to  us  our  sinful   follies,  and  to 
drive  us  to  some  duty  towards  God  or 
man :  and  if  these  ends  be  attained,  sor- 
rovyshoud  be  dismissed.     God  doth  not 
afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men :  by  the  sorrow  of  heart  and  counte- 
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nance,  the  heart  itself  is  to  be  made  better. 
If  this  be  dvone,  bless  God  and  rejoice. 

10.  Think  on  the  many  dreadful  effects 
and  consequences  of  excessive    sorrow, 
where  it  is  indulged  beyond  all  reasonable 
s:rounds.     (l.)  It  takes  away  the  sweet- 
ness and  relish  of  all  present  mercies,  and 
makes  us  undervalue  them  all :  it  deprives 
us  even  of  the  delightful  sense  of  liic  love 
of  God  :  it  untunes  both  the  heart  and  the 
lips    and  withholds  the  tongue  from  thank- 
fulness and  praise.     (2.)  It  destroys  the 
pleasure,  even  of  those  parts  ot  rengion 
which  we  practice,  and  banishes  comfort 
from  the    soul,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  refreshing  ordinances  :  for  whereso- 
ever the  body  is,  or  whatsoever  the  man 
is  engaged  in,  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  stdl 
fixed'  upon  its  own  distress.     (3.)  It  smks 
and  weakens  our  trust  and  hope  in  the 
blessed  God  :  it  fills  the  spirit  with  impa- 
tience, the  heart  with  discontent,  and  the 
tongue  with  murmurs  against  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  beings.     Where  immode- 
rate  grief  is  iiadulged,  it  prevents  the  soul 
from  learning  those  very  lessons  of  piety 
and  duty  which  the  aiEiction  v^as  sent  te 
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teach  us.     (4.)  It  raises  in  the  soul  a  fro- 
waid  and  a  fretful  temper,  makes  us  peev- 
ish and  displeased  with  every  thing  round 
about  us.     Immoderate  sorrow  inclines  to 
perpetual  resentment ;  the  heart  within  is 
uneasv,  and  there  is  nothing  without  can 
please  us  :  it  fills  the  place  where  we  are 
with  incessant  complaints,   and  makes  us 
a  burden  to  our  friends,  instead  of  a  bless- 
ings    (5.)  It  stupifies  the  better  powers 
of  the  soul,  it  buries  the  active  faculties 
in  a  sort  of  dead   sloth ;  it  weakens  the 
hcaH  and  the  hand  to  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  renders  us  almost  useless  in  the  world. 
The  mourner  sits  with  folded  hands,  brood- 
ing over  his   own  sorrows,  and  dark  and 
deadly   images   ever    present  themselves 
to  his  view;  the  weight  of  grief  hangs 
heavy  upon  liis  heart,  and  affects  his  very 
senses  and  limbs ;  he  fancies  himself  on 
the  confmes  of  the  dead,  and  he  knows 
not  how  to  rise  up  and  act  among  the  liv- 
ing,     (6.)    Such    overwhelming    sorrow 
doth  great  dishonor  to  religion,  and  the 
grace  of  God  :  it  discourages  young  per- 
sons who    are    looking   towards  heaven, 
when  they  find  Christians  of  such  a  sour, 
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disconsolate,  and  gloomy  temper,  bec^i|i3c 
it  tempts  them  to  believe,  that  meiancl  oly 
belongs  to  the  ways  of  .s^odiiness,  knd 
overspreads  all  the  road  to  Paradise.  7.) 
Excessive  grief  doubles  the  real  afflict  on, 
without  giving  any  relief,  and  has  hjeen 
often  attended  widi  dismal  conseqiienoes  : 
it  hath  sometimes  taken  av/ay  the  senses, 
blinded  the  eyes  with  weeping,  distracted 
the  thoughts,  clouded  and  disturbed  the 
reasoning  powers,  and  driven  the  mourner 
into  a  silent  and  sullen  madness  :*-  and 
sometimes  it  hath  v/orn  out  tlie  flesh  itself, 
and  brought  the  body  to  an  untimely- 
grave.  *'  The  sorrow  of  this  world  work^ 
eth  death."  (8.)  There  are  instances,  not 
a  few,  wherein  imm.oderate  grief  haih  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  hurry  persons  into  de- 
spair of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  armed 

*  It  was  ingeniously  observed  by  a  writer  on 
this  subject,  that  in  bodily  grievances  we  take  a 
wiser  course,  and  seek  for  every  thing  that  cah  give 
us  ease;  but  we  use  quite  contrary  methods  with, 
our  minds,  we  exasperate  every  scratch  till  it  be- 
comes a  wound  ;  and  then  we  rub  and  fr^t  the 
wounds,  and  keep  them  so  long  open,  till  very  of- 
ten they  become  lacurable. 
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their  own  hands  against  themselves,  to 
put  an  end  to  their  miserable  life  on  earth, 
by  plunging  into  eternity  with  a  venture 
of  everlasting  misery. 

11th  Direction.  When  your  thoughts 
have  meditated  on  all  these  dismal  atten- 
dants of  immoderate  sorrow,  set  your  will 
and  your  hands  to  work,  as  well  as  your 
mind.  Endeavor  to  employ  yourself  in 
some  business,  though  your  sorrow  would 
plead  for  sloth,  and  would  let  all  things 
run  at  random.  Instead  of  wasting  life  in 
fruitless  moans  and  complaints,  do  some- 
thing, if  possible,  toward  the  relief  of  your 
present  affliction,  and  the  removal  of  that 
burden  which  overpresses  you.  ^rise  and 
shake  off  this  heavy  clog,  break  these  fet- 
ters of  tlic  soul,  constrain  yourself  to  ac- 
tivity of  some  kind  or  other,  if  it  be  but 
in  a  way  of  amusement :  divert  the  mind 
this  way  from  the  dark  and  mournful  ideas 
that  press  upon  it.  Many  a  person  had 
gone  down  mourning  to  their  graves,  for 
the  loss  of  some  dear  friend  or  relative,  if 
the  necessary  duties  and  business  of  life 
had  not  given  them  a  constant  and  power- 
ful  relief. 
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12.  Read  over  the  commands  of  scrip- 
ture, to  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord,"  and  make 
conscience  of  fulfilling  that  duty,  as  well 
as  any  other :  true  religion  gives  a  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  constant  joy,  and  the 
"  joy  of  die  Lord  shall  be  your  strength," 
to  discharge  many  other  duties  of  righ- 
teousness. 

If  a  spirit  of  melancholy  seize  you,  there 
may  be  several  useful  advices  found  in 
Mr.  Roger's  treatise  of  Trouble  of  Mind, 
2d  edit.  1706,  and  Mr.  Baxter's  account 
of  melancholly,  and  his  directions  about  it, 
gathered  out  of  his  works,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Clifford,  and  reduced  to  order  in  a  little 
book,  1716. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

Rules  to  govern  our  anger,  and  to  prevent  the 
'      sinful  effect  of  it,  viz.  revenge. 

ANGER  considered  in  itself,  is  not 
an  unlawful  passion.  If  we  ourselves  Vv'ere 
perfect  and  innocent,   and  were  to  con- 
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verse  only  with  innocent  creatures,  per- 
haps there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  it.  But  since  we  dwell  in  a 
world  where  vice,  folly,  impiety,  oppres- 
sion, injustice  and  wickedness  abound, 
there  will  be  frequent  and  just  occasion 
for  anger.  We  have  reason,  too  often,  to 
be  angry  with  ourselves,  when  we  indulge 
iniquity  and  folly :  and  we  may  lawfully 
express  our  resentment  against  the  crimes 
and  vices  of  others.  Their  offences  against 
God,  against  men,  against  ourselves,  may 
raise  in  us  a  righteous  resentment.  Bold 
impiety  against  our  maker,  or  injustice 
and  cruelty  against  our  fellow-creatures, 
stir  up  our  just  indignation  and  wrath. 
Insolence,  oppression  and  mischief,  prac- 
tised or  attempted  against  ourselves,  or 
our  friends,  awaken  the  powers  of  flesh 
and  blood  for  sudden  self  defence,  or  the 
relief  of  the  sufferer.  These  ferments  and 
commotions  of  nature  were  designed  to  be 
a  strong  and  sensible  rebuke  to  iniquity 
of  every  kind,  and  a  means  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  it.  Our  blessed  Lord  him- 
self, who  was  meek,  and  holy,  and  hum- 
ble in  perfection,  yet  found  reason  some- 
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times,  here  on  earth,  to  give  a  loose  to  his 
sacred  resentments  :  we  also  are  expressly 
permitted  to  be  angry,  if  we  take  heed  of 
sin. 

But,  alas  !  our  natures  arc  so  perverse 
and  corrupt,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to 
give  a  loose  to  any  angry  Passion  against 
men,  without  running  into  some  senti- 
ments of  malice  or  revenge,  and  thereby 
sinning  against  God.  Our  anger  is  very 
apt  to  kindle  about  trifles,  or  upon  mere 
suspicion,  without  just  cause ;  or  some- 
times it  rises  too  high  where  the  cause 
may  be  just ;  or  it  continues  too  long, 
and  turns  into  hatred :  and  in  either  of 
these  three  cases  it  becomes  sinful. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  caution 
that  this  Passion  should  ever  be  suftered 
to  arise  :  and  unless  we  quickly  suppress 
it  agam,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of 
bringing  guilt  upon  our  souls.  The  bless- 
ed apostle  therefore  wisely  connects  the 
permission,  the  caution,  and  the  restraint 
together,  Eph.  iv.  26,  *'  Be  angry  and  sin 
not :  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath." 

The  violent  efforts  of  this  Passion  arc 
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so  frequent  and  dan.^erous,  that  I  shall 
dwell  longer  upon  the  regulation  of  it. 
Let  me  first  lay  down  directions  to  modei 
rate  and  restrain  our  anger,  and  then  pro- 
pose some  considerations,  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  them. 

Directions  to  moderate  and  restrain  anger. 
1.  Be  not  nice  or  humorous  in  the  com- 
mon things  of  life,   viz.   meats,    drinks, 
clothes,  forms  of  civility,  attendance,  &c. 
If  we  mdulge  excessive  niceness  and  cu- 
riosity in  these  things,  we  shall  meet  with 
daily  and  hourly  vexations.     Be  not  there- 
fore greatly  pleased,   or  greatly  displeased 
with  httle  things.      These  are  the  most 
Ircquent  occasions  of  sudden  and  violent 
resentments,  therefore  gain  a  wise  indif- 
ference to  them  all. 

Let  your  desires  and  your  aversions  to 
the  common  objects  and  occurrences  in 
this  life  be  but  few  and  feeble.  Make  it 
your  daily  business  to  moderate  your 
aversions  and  desires,  and  to  govern  them 
by  reason.  This  will  guard' you  against 
many  a  ruffle  of  spirit,  both  of  anger  and 
sorrow. 

2.  Subdue  pride.     This  is  the  parent 
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and  the  nurse  of  wrath  and  resentment: 
it  is  this  that  makes  us  suspect  injuries 
and  affronts  perpetually ;    this  makes  us 
take  offences  where  none  is  given,  and  ag- 
i^ravates  every  real  injury  beyond  all  mea- 
sure of  truth  or  justice.     Pride  is  a  most 
impatient  vice,  and  can  bear  nothing;  but 
the  humble  soul  is  meek  and  patient,  and 
meets  with  few  affronts,  or  it  believes  but 
few.      Let   us  remember   we   live   m  a 
World  where  every  person  has   his  own 
opinions,  and  his  own  desires,   as  weh  as 
we  ;  and  if  we  would  be  easy  and  calm, 
we  must  learn  to  bear  opposition  and  con- 
tradiction, for  every  body  will  not  yield 
up  their  sentiments  and  will  to  ours,  nor 
is  it  fit  they  should. 

Accustom  yourselves  to  candor,  and 
take  every  thing  in  the  best  sense;  why 
should  you  suppose  your  neighbor  de- 
si2:ns  to  affront  you? 

3.  Suffer  not  your  thought  to  dwell  on 
the  injuries  you  have  received,  or  on  the 
provoking  words  that  have  been  spoken 
against  you.  Not  only  learn  the  art  oi 
neglecting  injuries  at  the  time  you  receive 
them,  but  let  them  grow  less  and  les^  eve- 
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xy  moment,  till  they  die  out  of  your  mind. 
Suffer  not  your  musing  imagination,  when 
you  are  alone,  to  swell  and  magnify  the 
provocations  that  have  been  given  you, 
nor  to  blow  up  the  lire  of  this  uneasy 
Passion.  v 

/  4.  Avoid  much  conversation  with  men 
of  wrath,  and  endeavour  to  keep  clear  of 
all  disputes  with  weak  minds,  with  obsti- 
nate spirits,  and  especially  with  persons  of 
an  angry  and  peevish  temper,  as  far  as  you 
can.  If  the  flint  and  steel  strike  against 
each  other  in  a  way  of  dispute,  the  sparks 
of  fire  will  be  ready  to  fly  out,  and  the  an- 
gry flame  will  be  kindled. 

5.  *'  Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself." 
You  are  not  immediately  kindled  into 
wrath  against,  yourself,  nor  express  * 
it  with  such  violence,  though  you 
have  often  done  yourself  more  injury  by 
your  own  sins,  than  all  other  persons  ever 
could  do  you.  You  do  not  bear  malice 
against  yourself,  nor  hate  yourself,  though 
you  have,  perhaps,  some  evil  qualities  be- 
longing to  you,  and  you  have  often  sinnd|i|h 
against  your  own  soul :  you  forbear  your-^ 
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self  long,  and  you  forgive  yourself  easily  : 
learn  then  to  forbear  and  forgive  your 
neighbours. 

**  Deal  not  with  others  as  you  would  not 
have  others  deal  with  you.'  Would  you 
think  it  reasonable  that  your  neighbour 
should  take  your  words  in  the  worst  sense, 
and  quarrel  with  you  for  every  trip  in  con- 
versation ?  That  he  should  resent  every 
little  micarriage  that  you  are  guilty  of, 
that  he  should  fly  into  a  sudden  fury  of 
passion  against  you  upon  every  failure  of 
duty  or  civility  ?  Have  you  not  some  fol- 
lies that  other  men  must  bear  with,  and 
will  you  not  bear  with  others?  Do  you  nev- 
er provoke  your  neighbour,  and  jyetwill  ycu 
forgive  no  provocations  ?  Have  you  no 
oiFences  to  be  pardoned,  why  then  do  you 
not  pardon  others  ?  It  was  very  justly 
said  by  a  writer  on  this  subject  that  men's 
mistakes,  imprudencies,  and  inadverten- 
cies are  so  mutual  and  so  numerous,  that 
were  not  this  piece  of  kindness  mutual 
also,  quarrelings  and  feuds  must  be  infi- 
fnite. 

In  short,  I  must  say,  a  person  that  w^ould 
claim  a  right  continually  to  resent,   ought 
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himself  to  be  perfect  and  free  from  faults  : 
and  then  I  might  add,  he  would  be  so 
wise  and  good  as  seldom  to  indulge  his  re- 
sentments. 

6.  Observe  a  person  in  all  his  airs  and 
behaviours,  when  his  angry  passions  are 
raised  high,  and  exert  themselves  :  mark 
the  frowns  on  his  countenance,  the  flame 
and  fierceness  of  his  eyes,  his  threatning 
and  revengeful  looks,  the  disorder  and  tu- 
mult that  appears  in  his  whole  nature  : 
what  an  unpleasing  and  shameful  figure  he 
makes  !  how  much  like  a  person  half  dis- 
tracted, and  whose  reason  is  under  a  cloud  I 
How  he  stamps  and  stares !  what  rash 
vows  and  desperate  wishes !  Anger  is  a 
short  madness  ;  it  throws  a  person  off  his 
guard  ;  neither  truth  nor  reason  appear  to 
him  as  reason  or  truth  :  the  violence  of  the 
passion  throws  off  all  restraints,  the  phren- 
zy  disdains  all  law  and  justice,  and  drives 
the  man  to  wild  extravagance.  Is  this  the 
lovely, the  desirable  pattern  that  you  choose 
to  imitate  ?  Do  you  like  this  figure  so 
well  as  to  put  it  on  yourself. 

7.  Live  ahvays  under  the  eye  of  God, 
and  suppress  rising  anger  with  the  revcr- 
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ence  of  his  name  and  presence.  Remem- 
ber that  a  holy  God  and  holy  angels  behold 
you  ;  and  are  you  not  ashamed  to  appear 
in  their  sight  under  all  the  extravagant 
disorders  of  this  passion  ?  Remember  tlic 
dignity  of  your  nature  as  man,  and  your 
character  as  a  Christian,  and  a  child  of  God. 

8.  Keep  the  sacred  example  of  Jesus 
ever  before  your  eyes :  how  meek  under 
the  vilest  affronts  !  how  patient  under  the 
rudest  injuries  and  most  barbarous  treat- 
ment 1  how  forgiving  even  to  his  bloody 
murderers  !  how  did  he  return  the  highest 
good  for  the  greatest  evil !  and  paid  down 
his  blood  and  life  to  redeem  his  enemies 
from  hell,  and  to  purchase  eternal  joy  and 
glory  for  them  !  Let  such  a  mind  be  in 
you  as  was  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  who 
being  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  and  Vv^hen 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not,  leaving  us 
an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 

9.  When  you  find  the  warm  Passion 
arising,  suppress  the  first  motion  of  it.  It 
is  much  easier  to  be  subdued  at  first,  than 
if  you  indulge  it  a  little  :  a  spark  is  sooaer 
quenched  than  a  flame. 

10.  Command  your  tongue  to  silence, 
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and  your  hands  to  peace,  if  you  cannot 
presently  command  your  spirit.  Suffer 
not  the  vehement  efforts  of  wrath  to  break 
out  in  reproachi'ul  names,  and  spiteful 
words,  much  less  into  blows  of  revenge. 
These  outward  violences,  if  once  let  loose, 
go  generally  beyond  all  the  just  bounds  of 
resentment,  they  further  enrage  the  inward 
flame  and  fury,  and  thus  become  greatly 
criminal.  Give  the  fire  of  your  passion, 
when  it  is  just  kindled,  no  public  vent,  and 
perhaps  it  will  quickly  be  stifled  and  die. 

11.  At  least,  suppress  all  violent  dis- 
coveries of  it  so  long  till  you  have  taken 
some  time  to  consider  whether  you  have 
recei\'ed  any  real  injury  or  no,  whether  the 
injury  was  accidental  or  designed,  whether 
the  offence  be  of  such  a  heinous  nature 
and  degree  as  your  present  passion  repre-  t 
sents  it.  Many  offences  are  great  and 
heinous  only  in  the  light  of  a  ruffled  fancy, 
and  not  in  themselves. 

It  is  said,  concerning  Julius  Caesar,  that 
upon  any  provocation,  he  would  repeat  the 
Roman  alphabet  before  he  suffered  himself 
to  speak,  that  he  might  be  more  just  and 
calm  ia  his  resentments.     The  delay  of  a 
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few  moments  has  set  many  seeming  af- 
fronts in  a  j  Lister  and  kinder  light;  it  has 
often  lessened,  if  not  annihilated,  the  sup- 
posed injury,  and  prevented  violence  and 
revenge. 

12.  If  you  cannot  govern  your  spirit, 
and  suppress  the  outward  appearances  and 
efforts  of  your  passion,  take  the  first  op- 

^  portunity  of  leaving  the  place  and  coiripa- 
ny  :  withdraw  from  the  temptation,  and 
retire  to  prayer ;  confess,  before  God,  the 
ungovernable  frame  of  your  own  spirit ; 
bewail  the  pride  and  passion  that  dwells  in 
you.  Ask  forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and  beg 
the  divine  influence  of  grace  to  subdue  the 
disorderly  ferments  of  your  nature. 

13.  If  you  have  unhappily  indulged 
your  anger  to  break  out  to  the  reproach 
and  injury  of  your  neighbor,  as  well  as  to 
your  own  sham^e,  do  not  only  repent  in 
secret  before  God,  but  take  a  proper  time 
to  confess  it  to  the  person  whom  you  have 
injured,  and  ask  their  pardon.  This  will 
have  a  considerable  tendency  to  future 
watchfulness,  and  help  to  guard  you  from 
the  same  follv  for  time  to  come. 

Amgng  other  directions  I  might  have 
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added,  avoid  rude  and  quarrelsome  com- 
pany, avoid  excessive  drinking  and  gam- 
ing, and  all  lewd  and  vicious  courses  :  but 
I  hope  I  have  no  need  to  mention  these 
rules  to  those  persons  for  whom  I  chiefly 
write. 

I  proceed  now  to  lay  down  some  con- 
siderations, which  may  enforce  the  prac- 
tice of  these  rules. 

1.  Think  with  yourself,  how  much  in- 
jury you  do  yourself  by  suffering  your  an- 
gry passions  to  rise  and  prevail.  The  fire 
of  v/rath  and  resentment  preys  upon  your 

,  .  nature,  destroys  your  health  and  your  ease, 
fills  your  spirit  with  tumults  and  disquie- 
tudes, exposes  you  to  shame  before  men, 
breaks  the  peace  of  your  conscience,  brings 
you  under  guilt  before  God,  and  makes  a 
painful  preparation  for  bitter  repentance. 
Why  will  you  punish  yourself  because 
another  has  injured  you  ?  Or,  if  another 
man  be  rude  and  wrathful,  ill  natured  and 
ill  bred,  why  will  you  imitate  him,  and 
cxoose  vourself  ? 

i.  V 

2.  Think  again,  how  much  more  plea- 
sure and  glory  there  is  in  overcoming  the 
violence  of  vour  own  spirit,  than  in  yield- 
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ing  to  your  headstrong  Passions,  and  suf- 
fering yourselves  to  be  carried  away  with 
the  torrent  of  your  own  resentments.  ' '  He 
that  rules  his  own  spirit,  is  a  greater  hero 
than  he  that  conquers  a  city.'' 

To  be  angry  about  trifles,  is  mean  and 
childish  ;  to  rage  and  be  furious,  is  brut- 
ish ;  and  to  mahitain  perpetual  wrath,  is 
akin  to  the  practice  and  temper  of  devils  ; 
but  to  prevent  or  suppress  rising  resent- 
ment, is  wise  and  glorious,  is  manly  and 
divine. 

This  one  piece  of  conduct  will  raise  our 
reputation  for  wisdom  among  men,  more 
than  a  hundred  fine  speeches,  or  superior 
airs,  and  will  greatly  adorn  our  character 
as  persons  of  piety.  "  The  wisdom  that 
is  from  above  is  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated." 

3.  Consider  how  unfit  you  are  for  every 
duty  of  religion  and  worship,  while  you 
are  under  the  power  of  this  uneasy  passion. 
With  what  face,  or  courage,  or  comfort 
can  you  draw  near  to  God,  while  you 
cherish  undue  wrath  in  your  heart  ?  I'he 
sinful  ferment  of  your  nature  indisposes 
}  ou  for  worship,  the  guilt  thereof  makes 
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your  service  unacceptable ;  and  a  defiled 
conscience  makes  you  unwilling  to  come 
near  toaGod  of  holiness,  Mat.  v.  23.  "  If 
there  be  a  quarrel  between  thee  and  thy 
brother,  leave  thy  gift  at  the  altar,  go  and 
be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  re- 
turn and  offer  thy  gift." 

4.  Think  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  uh- 
governed  anger  in  the  world.  What  tra- 
gical scenes  has  it  introduced  !  What  im- 
pious mischief!  How  has  it  broken  all 
the  dearest  bonds  of  friendship  and  kin- 
dred !  how  has  it  divided  and  ruined  fam- 
iUes,  and  cities,  and  nations  !  It  has  filled 
the  earth  with  private  and  public  murders 
and  cruelties.  Blood,  ruin,  and  destruc- 
tion, have  attended  it  from  the  days  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  to  this  day. 

it  is  the  wrath  of  princes  that  hath  made 
such  vast  slaughters  among  men,  hath 
turned  beautiful  cities  into  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, hath  unpeopled  nations,  and  sent 
multitudes  of  souls  into  eternity  by  un- 
timely death.  And  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged too,  with  shame,  that  the  wrath  of 
|)ricsts  and  people  hath  torn  churches  to 
pieces,  aiid   joined    with    kings  to  erect 
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bloody  inquisitions,  those  sacred  slaugh^ 
ter-houses,  to  kindle  fires  of  martyrdom, 
and  murder  millions  under  pretence  of  zeal 
for  God. 

5.  Consider  that  it  is  a  glorious  singu- 
larity of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  it  com- 
mands and  teaches  us  **  to  forgive  our 
enemies,  and  to  love  them  that  hate  us." 
But  for  a  man  that  pretends  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, to  indulge  a  resenting  humour,  and 
to  be  ever  fretful  and  angry,  and  meditat- 
ing revenge,  what  a  shame  and  dishonor 
does  it  cast  upon  the  religion  that  we  pro- 
fess, and  upon  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus^ 
whom  we  adore !  Wrathful  Christians, 
are  a  scandal  to  their  master,  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

6.  Think  with  yourself  how  many  great- 
er crimes  has  the  blessed  God  forgiven- 
you,  if  you  are  a  christian  indeed  ;  and  will 
you  not  forgive  your  brother  his  petty  of- 
fences ?  Has  the  maker  and  Lord  of  heav- 
en and  earth  forgiven  you  ten  thousand  ta- 
lents, and  will  you  not  forgive  your  broth- 
er a  hundred  pence  ?  Did  the  Son  of  God 
make  himself  a  sacrifice  for  your  offences, 
that  you  might  be  pardoned,  and  will  you 
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make  your  brother,  who  has  offended  you, 
a  sacrifice  to  your  fury  ? 

7.  But  consider  farther,  that  if  vou  do 
not  forgive  your  brother,  who  has  oifend- 
ed  you,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  forgiven 
of  God  :  nay  it  is  evident,  according  to 
the  express  sentence  of  the  gospel,  you 
cannot  be  forgiven  without  it.  "If  you 
forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither 
vjiW  your  heavenly  Father  forgive  you." 
Do  you  not  pray  for  pardon  of  your  tres- 
passes, even  as  you  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  you,  and  will  you  sin 
against  your  own  prayers  ? 

8.  Remember  that  revenge  belongs  to 
God,  and  the  magistrate:  now  you  must 
not  take  their  work  out  of  their  hands.  It 
is  granted,  that  there  may  be  some  seasons 
and  occasions,  wherein  it  may  be  proper 
and  necessary  to  shew  some  degrees  of 
resentment,  and  let  your  enemy  know  that 
you  are  not  a  senseless  block,  or  a  stone 
without  feeling,  in  order' to  guard  you  from 
universal  insults  and  continual  injuries. 
To  resist  the  eflforts  of  oppression  and 
violence,  and  to  smite  others,  so  far  as  is 
plainly  necessary  for  mere  self  defence,  has 
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been  always  j  udged  lawful.  The  measure 
of  this  resentment,  and  the  manner  of  it  in 
particular  instances,  must  be  taught  by  re- 
ligion and  prudence  :  but  remember,  that 
it  is  far  better  to  suffer  two  injuries,  than 
to  revenge  one.  If  a  man  will  strike  thee 
on  one  cheek,  rather  turn  the  other  to  him, 
than  take  the  awful  work  of  vengeance  in- 
to thine  own  hand. 

In  case  of  lesser  injuries  or  affronts,  it 
is  best  generally  to  neglect  and  forget 
them  :  in  greater  injuries,  or  the  frequent 
repetition  of  less,  you  may  resent  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  yourself,  or 
for  the  reformation  of  the  offender :  but 
never  let  resentment  carry  revenge  in  it, 
i.  e.  merely  to  repay  evil  for  evil. 

9.  Think  w4lh  yourself  when  you 
receive  some  high  provocation,  that  God 
places  you  at  that  hour  under  a  special  tri- 
al, and  he  waits  to  see  what  honour  you 
will  do  to  his  grace,  and  his  gospel,  and 
whether  the  flesh  or  the  spirit  will  come 
off  conqueror :  he  expects  that  you  should 
siitw  how  well  you  are  taught  by  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  to  "  love  your  enemies, 
and  bless  them,  that  curse  you.     It  is  of 
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infinitely  greater  importance  to  you,  to 
keep  your  own  spirit  easy  and  innocent, 
and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  than  to 
take  the  fullest  revenge  of  him  that  has 
injured  you. 

10.  Consider  this,  that  by  returning 
good  for  evil,  you  will  better  obtain  all 
the  supposed  designs  and  ends  of  anger, 
than  by  practising  revenge;  for,  (I.)  If 
your  enemy  has  any  thing  of  humanity  in 
him,  any  tenderness  about  his  heart,  you 
will  melt  him  down  by  such  a  carriage, 
you  will  soften  his  spirit  into  love,  and 
bring  him,  as  it  were,  to  your  foot.  How- 
ever, (2.)  If  this  desirable  effect  be  not 
obtained,  you  shew  your  obedience  to  the 
gospel,  you  put  your  case  intirely  into 
the  hand  of  God,  who  will  plead  your 
cause.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good  :  if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink  ;  so  shalt  thou  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head :  either  to  melt  him  down  to 
friendly  submission,  or  to  bring  the  ven- 
geance of  God  upon  him,  if  he  will  not 
be  reconciled. 

11.  If  you  are  angry  with  a  good  man, 
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do  you  not  hope  to  meet  him  shortly  in 
Heaven,  in  the  regions  of  peace  and  love  ? 
And  will  vou  not  be  ashamed  to  meet  him 
in  Heaven  whom  you  reviled  and  perse- 
cuted here  on  earth  ?  If  it  be  a  wicked 
man,  against  whom  you  shew  your  resent- 
ment, he  will  shortly  fall  under  the  just 
wrath  of  God,  unless  he  repent,  and  he 
needs  not  to  have  the  addition  of  vour's  :  he 
will  be  given  up  to  the  rage  and  insults  of 
devils  hereafter,  and  you  need  not  begin 
to  torment  him  here  with  your  revenges. 

12.  Suppose  you  knew  that  you  were 
near  death,  and  that  your  enemy  were  also 
dying,  would  you  not  desire  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him  before  that  awful  moment  ? 
Consider  that  you  are  both  dying  crea- 
tures, borderers  on  the  grave  and  eterni- 
ty;  "  suffer  not  the  sun  to  go  down  upon 
your  wrath,"  lest  both  your  souls  should  be 
required  this  night,  lest  you  die  before  you 
are  reconciled  ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  are  a 
christian,  an  unreconciled  spirit  will  make 
the  hour  of  death  very  uneasy,  and  render 
your  passage  out  of  this  world  dark  and  un- 
comfortable.    But  I  persuade  myself  bet- 
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ter  things  concerning  every  one  who  is  a 
true  disciple  of  Christ. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

Some  universal  directions  which  relate  to  all  the 
forementioned  Passions,  and  the  regulation  of 
them. 

I  SHALL  divide  these  last  general  di- 
rections into  two  sorts :  the  first  sort  may 
be  called  moral  and  philosophical ;  and  the 
second,  religious  or  divine. 

The  moral  or  philosophical  directions 
are  these : 

1.  Let  the  regulation  of  your  passions 
be  the  care  of  your  younger  years,  and 
Carry  on  this  necessary  work  through  your 
whole  life  without  intermission.  The 
grave  is  the  only  burying  place  of  unruly 
affections.  If  you  are  so  happy  as  to  have 
begun  this  self  government  in  childhood, 
and  been  taught  to  suppress  the  irregular 
motions  of  the  heart  betimes,  you  will 
make  the  remaining  work  much  more  ea- 
sy, and  the  following  parts  of  life  more 
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peaceful  and  honorable ;  though  perhaps 
there  is  no  com])lete  victory  till  we  are 
dismissed  from  flesh  and  blood. 

Root  up  the  foul  weeds  of  pride,  malice, 
and  envy,  as  soon  as  ever  you  find  them 
springing :  let  them  be  nipt  in  their  very 
bud  and  infancy,  lest  they  fix  their  roots 
too  deep  in  the  heart  to  be  removed,  and 
bear  the  bitter  fruits  of  mischief,  iniquity 
and  death.  A  tender  plant  is  sooner  root- 
ed up  than  an  old  and  sturdy  tree. 

Bend  the  more  lawful  and  useful  Pas- 
sions of  love,  desire,  joy,  fear,  anger  and 
sorrow,  like  young  trees,  into  a  beautiful 
and  regular  form,  and  prune  off  all  their 
luxuriant  branches.  Begin  to  bring  them 
to  obey  the  laws  of  reason  betimes.  Keep 
a  constant  and  an  early  watch  against  the 
wanderings  and  the  out- breakings  of  every 
affection.  Let  wisdom  put  a  bridle  on 
them  before  they  are  grown  head- strong 
and  unruly,  that  you  may  guide  them  use- 
fully like  a  managed  horse,  through  the 
various  paths  of  human  life,  and  they  may 
bear  you  on  to  duty  and  happiness. 

And  I  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
parents  and  teachers,  to  insinuate  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  ruling  the  Passions  to  all  the 
young  people  whom  nature  or  Providence 
hath  put  under  their  caref  Let  them  be 
taught  these  lessons  in  the  very  morning  of 
life.  Otherwise  you  may  expect  that  a 
young  humorist  will  grow  up  to  an  intoler- 
able peevishness,  and  become  a  sour  old 
wretch  :  a  wrathful  child,  untaught  to  bri- 
dle his  rage,  will  grow  to  an  incurable  fury. 
Spite  and  envy,  uncurbed  between  ten  and 
t\venty  years  of  age,  will  be  in  danger  of 
making  a  devil  at  fifty.  **  An  Ethiopian 
may  as  well  change  his  skin,  or  a  leopard 
his  spots,  as  those  who  have  long  practis- 
ed evil  can  learn  to  do  well." 

2.  Suffer  not  your  irregular  Passions  to 
excuse  themselves  by  taking  false  names 
upon  them,  and  screen  themselves  from 
censure  and  mortification,  by  any  disgui- 
ses of  virtue. 

Vain  ambition  and  affectation  of  ap- 
plause, will  sometimes  squander  away  mo- 
ney, and  appear  magnificent  and  bountiful;, 
far  beyond  the  circumstances  of  the  giver, 
and  contrary  to  his  duty,  and  the  interest 
of  his  family.  Then  this  ambuious  and 
profuse  humour  puts  on  the  ni*me  ©f  libe^i 
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rality,  and  generous  beneficence,  and  hopes 
to  excuse  itself  under  this  disguise,  and 
to  cover  itself  from  just  censure  :  but  a 
wise  observer  will  not  be  cheated  by  these 
false  titles. 

Pride  and  wrath  would  sometimes  call 
themselves  a  becoming  greatness  of  spirit : 
but  he  hath  a  greater  soul,  who  can  treat 
inferiors  with  all  gentleness,  and  hath 
learnt  to  neglect  and  forget  supposed  af- 
fronts and  injuries,  as  mean  and  little 
things,  which  deserve  no  special  notice. 

When  some  persons  have  abandoned 
them-elves  to  excessive  sorrow,  they  call 
it  a  debt  of  love  to  the  deceased  friend ; 
and  under  this  colour  they  go  on  to  en- 
courage and  swell  their  grief,  which  had 
lisen  before  to  a  dangerous  height. 

Others  again  will  vindicate  their  pas- 
sionate resentments  of  injury  done  to  their 
reputation,  or  any  neglect  of  duty  and  re- 
spect to  themselves,  under  the  nan^ie  of 
tenderness  of  spirit :  they  cannot  bear  the 
least  slight  or  censure  :  you  can  hardly 
touch  them  but  you  hurt  them  ;  every  ad- 
moniiion  is  a  reproach,  and  every  real  af- 
front immediately  overwhelms  them  with 
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a  mixture  of  anger  and  sorrow.  They 
have  too  much  of  the  child  in  them  when 
they  are  grown  to  the  stature  of  men.  But 
while  we  shew  some  pity  to  these  infirmi- 
ties of  human  nature,  yet  these  Passions, 
and  this  temper,  should  be  called  by  their 
proper  names,  i.  e.  a  weakness  of  soul, 
which  ought  to  be  cured,  and  an  excessive 
love  of  self,  which  ought  to  be  mortified. 
We  must  learn  to  go  through  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  with  a  becoming  courage,  and 
a  decent  neglect  of  those  little  oppositions 
or  injuries  which  otherwise  will  ever  be 
breaking  in  upon  our  peace. 

3.  Learn  and  practice  the  art  of  self-de- 
nial, with  regard  to  your  appetites  of  every 
kind,  and  you  will  gain  an  easier  govern- 
ment of  vour  Passions.  Rule  the  ftesh  well 
in  order  to  rule  the  spirit.  Passion  has 
its  chief  seat  in  animal  nature,  and  if  the 
animal  be  brought  under  the  yoke  betimes, 
it  will  be  more  obedient  to  reason,  and 
less  susceptive  of  irregular  commotions. 
Temperance  is  one  of  the  first  of  virtues  ; 
but  a  pampered  appetite  supplies  new 
farce,  vigor  and  obstinacy  to  unruly  Pas- 
sions. 
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4.  Restrain  your  needless  curiosity,  and 
all  solicitous  inquiries  into  things  which 
were  better  unknovvn.  How  many  plenti- 
ful, springs  of  fear,  sorrow,  an£i:er  and  hat- 
red, have  been  found  out  and  broken  up 
by  this  laborious  digging  ?  Have  a  care 
of  an  over- curious  search  into  such  things 
as  might  have  safely  remained  for  ever 
secret,  and  the  ignorance  of  them  had  pre- 
vented many  foolish  and  hurtful  Passions. 
A  fond  solicitude  to  know  all  that  our 
friends  or  our  foes  say  of  us,  is  often  re- 
comptnised  with  vexing  disquietude  and 
anguish  of  soul. 

5  Get  a  general  benevolence  to  man- 
kind rooted  in  your  heart.  This  will  keep 
you  from  being  too  selfish.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  the  selfish  Passions  \vhich  are 
immoderate  and  unrulv  :  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  in  those  which  arise  from 
love  to  our  neighbor. 

6.  Never  let  your  Passions  determine 
your  esteem  or  opinion  of  things  or  per- 
sons :  these  always  bribe  or  bias  the  judg- 
ment to  their  own  side,  and  thence  it  is 
evident  that  they  wdll  often  lead  it  astray. 
What"6oever  Passion  makes  any  represen- 
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tations  of  a  thing,  you  must  always  make 
some  grains  of  allowance ;  for  if  it  happen 
to  be  right  in  the  main,  yet  it  generally 
colours  every  thing  too  high  and  strong. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  form  and  settle  your  judgment  of 
things  and  persons  which  you  have  to  do 
with  in  the  calmest  and  serenest  hours  of 
life,  and  when  you  are  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  every  affection ;  and  let  these 
judgments  be  reserved  as  rules  for  your 
constant  conduct  in  human  life,  that  when- 
soever temptations  appear,  or  when  Pas. 
si  on  solicits  your  nature,  and  makes  ef- 
forts to  rise  and  reign,  you  may  ever  have 
some  settled  truths  and  rules  of  conduct 
ready  at  hand  to  govern  it. 

7.  Obser^•e  what  are  the  Passions  to 
which  you  are  most  liable,  or  to  which 
you  are  most  disposed  by  your  age,  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  time,  place,  &c. 
Consider  what  Passions  have  the  deepest 
root  in  your  natural  constitution,  and  watch 
against  the^  :  enquire  into  yourself  which 
are  those  aft'ections  to  which  your  temper 
is  most  inclined,  or  to  which  you  are  most 
exposed  by  your  station  and  circumstan. 
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ces  in  the  world,  and  set  a  special  guard 
upon  them.  Fear  and  jealousy  are  need- 
ful to  defend  you  against  the  sin  that  easi- 
ly besets  you,  the  vice  that  dwells  in  your 
flesh  and  blood. 

8.  Watch  against  all  those  seasons  and 
temptations,  those  dangerous  hours,  those 
occurrences,  or  that  company  which  in 
time  past  have  been  most  provoking  to  any 
of  your  evil  Passions,  and  whereby  you 
have  been  tempted  to  give  them  too  great 
a  loose.  Let  the  burnt  child  dread  the  fire. 
An  ox  or  an  ass  will  not  easily  be  led  to 
those  places  v/here  they  have  received 
wounds  or  bruises  :  shall  a  man,  a  Chris- 
tian, have  less  sense  than  brute  creatures  ? 

9.  Have  a  care  of  indulging  the  dan- 
gerous Passions  too  far,  or  too  often,  such 
as  fear,  sorrow,  anger,  &:c.  lest  by  too  fre- 
quent repetition,  by  too  intense  a  de.2:ree, 
or  too  longa  continuance,  they  should  erow 
into  a  setded  habit  and  temper;  then  it 
w^ill  cost  much  more  labor  and  pains  to 
subdue  them. 

10.  Whensoever  you  feel  some  of  the 
iDCtter  and  more  kindly  sort  of  Passions 
.('especially  those  which  flow  from  the  love 
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of  God  or  your  neighbor)  working  in  you, 
encourage  and  promote  them  in  a  due  de- 
gree, that  diey  may  fix  in  your  heart  more 
firmly  the  principles  of  goodness,  and  form 
your  very  nature  and  temper  to  virtue  and 
religion, 

1 1.  Where  the  power  of  truth  and  rea- 
son has  not  been  sufficient  to  subdue  an 
irregular  Passion,  it  has  often  been  found 
useful  to  abate  the  violence  of  a  Passion, 
if  we  call  the  thoughts  away  from  that  sub- 
ject, by  diverting  the  mind  to  another  em- 
ployment. 

12.  Sometimes  also  one  unruly  Passion 
is  supprest  by  raising  another  which  is 
more  harmless  or  useful.  So  when  a  stu- 
pid inactivity  arises  from  excessive  sor- 
row, it  may  be  corrected  and  removed  by 
some  frightful  representation,  awakening 
the  Passion  of  fear,  or,  perhaps,  by  some 
artful  and  innocent  method  of  teazing  the 
mourner,  gently  to  kindle  him  a  little  into 
anger,  Joab  seems  to  have  used  both 
these  methods  to  rouze  David  to  his  duty, 
in  the  midst  of  his  excessive  sorrow  for 
Absalom,  2  Sam.  xix.  1 — 8  where,  in  a 
free  and  bold  speech,  he  made  the  king 
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afraid,  lest  the  people  should  forsake  him 
if  he  gave  way  further  to  that  unacti\'e 
Passion, 

Or  if  any  particular  Passion  prevail  too 
much  over  us,  sometimes  we  may  change 
the  object  of  the  same  Passion,  and  there- 
by prevent  its  irregularity  and  excess.  If 
a  timorous  Christian  avoid  his  duty,  for 
fear  of  the  reproach  of  the  world,  of  the 
wrath  of  the  magistrate,  set  the  wrath  of 
God  and  hell  fire  before  him.  that  the  fear 
of  divine  vengeance  may  cure  him  or  the 
fear  of  man.  This  was  the  practice  of  our 
blessed  Lord  to  give  courage  to  his  disci- 
ples, Luke  xii.  4,  5,  *'  Fear  not  them  who 
kill  the  body,  and  can  do  no  more ;  but 
fear  him  who  can  cast  into  hell." 

But  I  proceed  now  more  particularly 
to  the  religious  directions,  which  are  thete 
that  follow. 

1.  Never  think  yourself  sufficiently 
•guarded  against  the  power  and  danger  of 
any  of  your  vicious  passions,  till  your  na- 
ture be  renewed  by  divine  grace,  till  there 
be  a  thorough  and  universal  change 
wrought  in  you,  till  you  have  obtained  firm 
inward  principles  of  universal   holiness. 
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If  you  would  have  the  fruit  good,  it  is  in 
vain  to  labor  in  breaking  oft^.  v.  ry  irregular 
bud,  or  lopping  the  branches ;  but  the 
tree  itself  must  be  made  good,  in  order  to 
bear  good  fruit.  This  is  the  direction  of 
our  blessed  Saviour. 

2.  Give  yourself  no  rest  till  you  can 
find  the  love  of  Uod  has  gained  the  su- 
preme place  in  your  heart.  Love  is  the 
ruling  Passion,  and  if  that  be  fixt  upon 
the  highest  and  best  of  objects,  it  will  keep 
all  the  other  powers  and  Passions  of  na- 
ture in  due  order  and  subjection  ;  as  I 
have  shewn  at  large  in  the  second  dis- 
course of  the  love  of  God. 

3.  Keep  your  conscience  always  tender  : 
maintain  a  holy  jealousy  of  yourselves,  and 
a  constant  fear  of  offending  God  :  by  this 
means  your  spirit  will  be  perpetually 
awakened  and  alarmed,  when  an  evil  Pas- 
sion begins  to  stir  or  when  you  are  near  the 
place  or  moment  of  danger,  or  within  the 
reach  of  temptation. 

4.  Set  God  always  before  you  in  his 
majesty  and  in  his  mercy.  Let  an  awful 
and  comfortable  sense  of  his  immediate 
presence  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  be 
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a  sovereign  and  divine  guard  upon  all  the 
dangerous  efforts  of  your  nature,  or  unruly 
motions  of  your  spirit.  This  will  sup- 
press rising  pride  and  envy,  anger  and 
irialice :  this  will  be  a  sovereign  and  sure 
defence  against  the  tyranny  of  foolish  or 
sinful  fear,  as  well  as  a  sweet  support  un- 
der heavy  sorrows,  and  an  effectual  means 
to  restrain  them  from  excess. 

5.  Commit  your  soul,  with  all  its  pow* 
ers  and  Passions,  to  the  keeping  of  Christ, 
in  this  state  of  infirmity  and  union  to  flesh 
and  blood.  He  knows  what  it  is  to  wear 
a  body  of  flesh,  with  its  various  ferments 
and  emotions,  though  in  him  these  were 
all  pure  and  innocent.  He  is  a  compas- 
sionate and  sympathising  "highpriest,  who 
can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities, having  himself  been  tempted  ia 
all  things  like  us,"  as  far  as  innocence 
would  permit ;  and  he  is  exalted  and  or- 
dained of  God  to  take  care  of  feeble  man, 
wrestling  with  strong  temptations. 

6.  Whenever  you  feel  a  Passion  arise, 
and  are  doubtful  whether  it  be  fit  to  be  in- 
dulged or  no,  make  a  trial  of  it  in  prayer, 
by  appealing  to  God  concerning  it; "see 
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whether  it  will  bear  that  test,  even  the  test 
of  a  tender  conscience  near  the  throne  of 
God. 

7.  Make  every  irregular  Passion  a  mat- 
ter of  humble  mourning  and  complaint 
before  the  mercy-seat :  pray  earnestly  for 
supplies  of  daily  strength  against  the  ir- 
regular efforts  of  nature  and  Passion  :  cry 
out  for  help  from  above,  whenever  you  are 
combating  with  your  unruly    affections ; 
God  has  promised  sufficient  aid  in  the  gos- 
pel.    His  grace  can  enable  you  both  to 
conquer,   and  to  bear  vastly  beyond   die 
feeble  powers  of  your  own  nature      Rea- 
son and  resolution  will  do  much,  but  re- 
ligion is  a  diviner  spring  of  strength  and 
victory. 

8.  Call  yourself  continually  to  account 
for  every  irregular  fit  of  passion.  Let  it 
never  break  out  and  defile  your  soul,  with- 
out some  effectual  mortification  of  it  by 
holy  repentance.  Think  how  it  di.sv:om- 
posed  your  spirit,  disturbed  your  quiet, 
ruffled  your  temper,  broke  your  peace ; 
think  how  it  drew  your  heart  away  from 
God,  indisposed  you  for  acts  of  worship, 
and  unfitted  you  for  death.     Think  of  this, 
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and  be  ashamed  of  yonr  foolish  indulgence 
of  any  faultv  and  violent  aft'wCtion  of  the 
soni :  coiidemn  yoursdf  without  spread- 
ing" abroad  your  excuses  and  apologies; 
and  print  this  shame  and  self  condemna- 
tion deep  upon  your  spirit :  let  it  live 
there  in  plain  and  pai 'ful  characters,  and 
review  it  especiaiiy  in  die  hour  of  new 
temptaaovL  Thus  every  immoderate  ef- 
fort of  Passion,  and  every  victory  that  it 
has  obiaiiied  over  you,  shall  become  an 
occasion  of  its  own  ruin. 

9,  Treasure  up  in  your  mind  and  mem- 
ory, such  words  of  scripture  as  are  happily- 
suited  to  subdue  the  various  ur.ru ly  Pas- 
sions of  nature.  The  word  of  God  is  giv- 
en us  for  this  end.  ''  I  have  laid  up  thy 
word  in  ray  heart,'*  saith  David,  '-that  I 
mlgh^  not  sin  agi  inst  thee  :"  aud  where- 
with shall  a  youn.a;  man  cleanse  his  way, 
(a  young  man  v/hose  spirits  are  warm,  and 
Vi'bose  Pissions  are  vioieni)  butbv  taking 
heed  thereto,  accordmg  to  i;  y  word? 
When  these  enemies  of  peace  ana  h  jliiiess 
arise  vvithin  you,  take  the  sword  rfthe 
spirit  to  hew  tiiem  down  ;  "  th-^  swo  d  of 
the  spirit  is  the  word  of  God."     Many  a 
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vicious  Passion  faints,  and  languishes  and 
dies  at  the  appearance  of  divine  truth. 
Shall  1  mention  a  few  sentences  of  holy- 
writ,  which  are  proper  to  allay  these  crim- 
inal efforts  of  nature  ? 

Against  pride  and  scorn,  read  Prov.  xi. 
2.  *'  When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh 
shame,  but  with  the  lowly  is  wisdom." 
Prov.  xvi.  18.  "  Pride  goeth  before  de- 
struction, and  an  haughty  spirit  before 
a  fall.''  Prov.  vi.  17.  '"  The  Lord  hateth 
a  proud  look."  Eccles.  vii.  8.  '*  He  that 
is  poor  in  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  is 
proud  in  spirit."  Jam.  iv.  6.  *' God  re- 
sisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  more  grace 
to  the  humble."  Psal.  i.  1.  ''  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  sitteth  not  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful."  Prov.  xxiv.  9.  '*  Thescorner 
is  an  abomination  to  men."  Prov.  xix, 
29.  '*  Judgments  are  prepared  for  scor- 
ners."  Prov.  xvii.  5.  "  Whoso  mocketh 
the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker." 

Aganst  malice  and  envy.  Rom.  xiii.  9, 
**  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  Eph, 
iv.  31.  "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
evil-speaking,  be  put  away  from  you  with 
a^l  malice."     1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  *'  In  under- 
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standing  be  ye  men,  but  in  malice  be  ye 
children."  I  Pet  i.  22.  '*  Love  one  anoth- 
er, with  a  pure  heart  fervently."  1  John 
iv.  20.  "  If  a  man  say  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar."  Job  v. 
2.  "Envy  slayeth  the  silly  one."  Prov. 
xiv,  30.  "  Envy  is  the  rottenness  of  the 
bones."  Gal.  v.  26.  "  Let  us  not  be  de- 
sirous of  vain  glory,  provoking  one  anoth- 
er, envying  one  another;  for  hatred,  wrath, 
strife,  variance,  envyings,"  &c.  are  all 
''  works  of  the  flesh,''  ver.  20,  21. 

Against  excessive  love  of  creatures. 
Matt,  X.  37.  '*  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." 
1  Cor.  vii.  29.  "  The  time  is  short :  it 
remaineth  therefore,  that  they  tliat  have 
wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none ;  and 
they  that  buy,  as  though  they  possessed 
not/'  Col.  iii.  2.  '*  Set  your  affections  on 
things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the 
earth."  1  John  ii.  15.  *'  Love  not  the 
world,  nor  the  things  which  are  in  the 
world :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

Against  isnmoderate   and   sinful  fear. 
There  is  scarce  any  prohibition  in  all  the 
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bible,  more  frequently  repeated  than  *'  fear 
not."  IsaialVs  prophecy  abounds  with  this 
caution.  Chap.  xli.  10.  '*  Fear  not,  I  am 
with  thee:  be  not  dismayed  I  am  thy 
God."  Esa.  li.  12,  13.  ''lam  he  that 
comforteth  you ;  who  art  thou  that  thou 
art  afraid  of  a  man  that  shall  die,  and  the 
son  of  man,  that  shall  be  as  grass,  and  for- 
gettestthe  Lord  thy  Maker?"  Sec.  Psal. 
xxvii.  1.  ''  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my 
salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord 
is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall 
I  be  afraid?"  Mat.  x.  28.  ''Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  after  that 
can  do  no  more. "  Psal.  xxvii.  ult.  "Wait 
on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  he  shall 
strengthen  thy  heart."  Rev.  xxi.  8. 
*'  The  fearful  and  unbelieving  shall  be  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone." 

Against  excessive  sorrow.  1  Cor.  vii. 
30.  "  Let  those  that  weep,  be  as  though 
they  wept  not."  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  "  World- 
ly sorrow  worketh  death."  1  Thess.  iv. 
13.  "  Sorrow  not  for  the  dead,  as  others 
which  have  no  hope."  Prov.  xv.  13. 
"  By  sorrow  of  heart  the  spirit  is  broken." 
Phil.  iv.  4.  *'  Rejoice  ahvays  in  the  Lord,. 


and  again  I  say,  rejoice/'  The  book  of 
Psalms,  is  so  rich  a  treasury  of  divine  sup- 
ports and  reliefs  under  those  two  disquiet- 
ing passions  of  fear  and  sorrow,  that  there 
are  few  Psahns  without  some  of  these 
consolations.  And  in  the  New  Testament, 
Rom.  viii.  and  Heb.  xii.  are  chapters 
written  for  the  comfort  of  suffering  and 
afflicted  Christians. 

Against  imm(xlerate  anger  and  revenge. 
Prov.  XV.  I.  *'  Asoftansw^er  turneth  away 
wrath  ;  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 
Prov.  xix,  11-  *'The  discretion  of  a  man 
deferreth  his  anger,  and  it  is  his  glory  to 
pass  over  a  transgression."  Prov.  xxi. 
24  ''  Haiiehtv  scorner  is  his  name  who 
deaieth  in  proud  wrath,"  Prov,  xn.  16. 
"  A  fool's  wrath  is  presently  kindled, 
but  a  prudent  man  covereth  shame." 
Prov.  xiv.  29.  "  He  that  is  slow  to 
wrath  is  of  great  understanding,  but  he 
that  is  hasty  of  spirit,  exalteth  folly." 
Eccles.  vii.  9.  ''  Anger  resreth  in  the 
bosom  of  fools."  Matt.  xi.  29.  *' Learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart." 
Rom.  xii.  18,  19.  ''  if  it  be  possible,  as 
much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with 
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all  men.  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not 
j^ourselves. — Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Eph.  iv.  26.  ''  Be 
angry  and  sin  not :  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath,  neither  give  place 
to  the  devil."  Coloss.  iii.  12.  "  Put  on, 
as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved, 
bowels  of  mercy,  kindness,  humbleness 
of  mind,  meekness,  long  suflft  ring,  for- 
bearing one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
another,  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do 
ye."  And  particularly  treasure  up  in 
your  memory  the  divine  characters  of 
charity.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4.  **  Charity  suf- 
fereth  long,  and  is  kind,  envieth  not,  vaun- 
teth  not  itself;  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no 
evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth ;  beareth"  (or  as  it  should  be 
rendered)  "  cove^eth  all  things,"  L  e.  all 
faults,  '*  believeth  all  things,"  and  "  hopeth 
all  things,"  i,  e.  all  good,  and  *'  endureth 
all  things,"  i,  e.  all  injuries  and  hardships 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

The   1 0th  and  last  direction  to  regulate 
our  Passions  about  the  things  of  earth,  is 
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to  live  much  in  the  expectation  of  death, 
and  in  the  view  and  hope  of  eternal  things. 
Death  and  judgment,  Heaven  and  hell,  are 
such  grand  and  awful  ideas,  that  where 
they  are  duly  considered,  they  will  make 
the  things  of  this  life  appear  so  very  little 
and  inconsiderable,  as  to  be  scarce  worthy 
of  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  desires  and 
aversions,  our  wrath  and  resentments,  our 
sorrows  and  joys.  Such  a  steady  pros- 
pect and  expectation  of  things  i?  finice  and 
everlasting,  will,  by  degrees,  dissolve  the 
force  of  visible  and  temporal  things,  and 
make  them  unable  to  raise  any  wild  and 
unruly  Passions  within  us.  Happy  the 
soul  that  has  a  strong  and  lively  faith  of 
unseen  worlds,  of  future  terrors'  and  glo- 
ries r  this  will  cure  the  vicious  disorders 
of  flesh  and  sense,  appetite  and  passion  : 
this  will  raise  the  spirit  on  the  wings  of 
devout  affection,  to  the  borders  of  para- 
dise, and  attemper  the  soul  to  the  business 
and  the  joys  of  tke  blessed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IT  were  to  be  wished  that  the  ene- 
mies of  religion  would  at  least  bring  them- 
selves to  apprehend  its  nature  before  they 
opposed  its  authority.  Did  religion  make 
its  boast  of  beholding  God  with  a  clear  and 
perfect  view,  and  of  possessing  him  with- 
out a  covering  or  veil,  the  argument  would 
bear  some  colour,  when  men  should  al- 
ledge,  that  none  of  the  things  about  them 
do  indeed  afford  this  pretended  evidence, 
and  this  degree  of  light.  But  since  re- 
ligion, on  the  contrary,  represents  men  as 
in  a  state  of  darkness,  and  of  estrangement 
from  God ;  since  it  affirms  him  to  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  their  discovery, 
and  to  have  chosen  in  his  word,  the  very 
stile  and  appellation  of  Dens  absconditus  ; 
lastly,  since  it  employs  itself  alike,  in  es- 
tablishing these  two  maxims,  that  God  has 
left  in  his  church  certain  characters  of 
himself,  by  which  they  who  sincerely  seek 
him  shall  not  fail  of  a  sensible  conviction : 
and  yet  that  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  so 
far  shaded  and  obscured  these  characters 
as  ^o  render  them  imperceptible  to  those 
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who  do  not  seek  him  with  their  whole 
heart ;  what  advantage  is  it  to  men  who 
profess  themselves  negligent  in  the  search 
of  truth,  to  complain  so  frequently  that 
nothing  reveals  and  displays  it  to  them  ? 
For  this  very  obscurity  under  which  they 
labour,  and  which  they  make  an  exception 
against  the  church,  does  itself  evince  one 
of  the  two  grand  points  which  the  church 
maintains,  (without  affecting  the  other;) 
and  is  so  far  from  overthrowing  its  doc- 
trines, as  to  lend  them  a  manifest  confir- 
mation and  support. 

If  they  would  give  their  objections  any 
strength,  they  ought  to  urge  that  they  have 
applied  their  utmost  endeavor,  and  have 
used  all  means  of  information,  even  those 
which  the  church  recommends,  without 
satisfaction.  Did  they  express  themselves 
thus,  they  would  indeed  attack  religion  in 
one  of  its  chief  pretensions.  But  I  hope 
to  shew,  in  the  following  papers,  that  no 
rational  person  can  speak  after  this  man- 
ner, and  I  dare  assert  that  none  ever  did. 
We  know  very  well  how  men,  under  this 
indifference  of  spirit,  behave  themselves 
in  the  case.     They  suppose  themselves  to 
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have  made  the  mightiest  efforts  towards 
the  instruction  of  their  minds,  when  they 
have  spent  some  hours  in  reading  the 
scriptures,  and  have  asked  some  questions 
of  a  clergyman  concerning  the  articles  of 
faith.  When  this  is  done,  they  declare  to  all 
the  world  they  have  consulted  books  and 
men  without  success.  I  shall  be  excused, 
if  I  refrain  from  not  telling  such  men  (what 
I  have  often  told  them,)  that  this  neglect  of 
theirs  is  insupportable.  It  is  not  a  foreign 
or  a  petty  interest  v/hich  is  here  in  debate  ; 
we  are  ourselves  the  parties,  and  all  our 
hopes  and  fortunes  are  the  depending  stake. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  thing 
which  so  deeply  concerns,  so  infinitely  im- 
ports us,  that  we  must  have  utterly  lost 
our  feeling,  to  be  altogether  cold  and  re- 
miss in  our  enquiries  about  it.  And  all 
our  actions,  or  designs,  ought  to  bend  so 
xory  different  a  way,  according  as  we  are 
either  encouraged  or  forbidden,  to  em- 
brace the  hope  of  eternal  rewards,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  otherwise  than  as  we 
keep  this  point   always  in  view,  which 
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ought  to  be  our   ruling  object  and  final 
aim. 

Thus  it  is  our  highest  interest,  no  less  than 
our  principal  duty,  to  get  light  into  a  sub- 
ject on  which  our  whole  conduct  depends. 
And  therefore,  in  the  number  of  wavering 
and  unsatisfied  men,  I  make  the  greatest 
difFerence  imaginable  between  those  who 
labor  with  all  their  force  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion, and  those  who  live  without  giving 
themselves  any  trouble,  or  so  much  as  any 
thought,  in  this  auliir. 

I  cannot  but  be  touched  with  a  hearty 
compassion  for  those  who  sincerely  groan 
under  this  dissatisfaction  ;  who  look  upon 
it  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  and  who 
spare  no  pains  to  deliver  them^selves  from 
it,  by  making  these  researches  their  chief 
employment  and  most  serious  study.  But 
as  for  those  who  pass  their  life  without  re. 
fleeting  on  its  issue,  and  who,  for  this 
reason  alone,  because  they  find  not  in 
themselves  a  convincing  testimony,  re- 
fuse to  seek  it  elsewhere,  and  to  examine 
to  the  bottom,  whether  the  opinion  pro- 
posed be  such  as  we  are  wont  to  entertaiu 
by  popular  simplicity  and  credulity,    or 
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such  as  though   obscure  in  itself,  yet  i^ 
built  on  sold  and  immoveable  foundations, 
I  consider  them  after  quite  another  man- 
ner.    Tlie  carelessness  which  they  betray 
in  an  affair  where  their  person,   their  in- 
terest, their  whole  eternity,  is  embarked, 
rather  provokes   my  resentment  than  en- 
gages my  pity ;  nay,   it  strikes  me  with 
amazement  and  astonishment ;  it  is  a  mon- 
ster to  my  apprehension.      I  speak    not 
this  as  transported  with  the  pious  zeal  of 
a  spiritual  and  rapturous  devotion.     On 
the  contrary,   I  affirm,    that  the  love   of 
ourselves,  the  interest  of  mankind,  and 
the  most  simple  and  artless  reason,  do  na- 
turally inspire  us  with  these  sentiments.' 
and  that  to  see   thus  far,  is  not  to  exceed 
the  sphere  of  unrefined,  uneducated  men. 
It  requires  no  great  elevation  of  soul  to 
observe,  that  nothing  in  this  world  is  pro- 
ductive of  true   contentment;    that   our 
pleasures     are     vain    and    fugitive,    our 
troubles  innumerable  and  perpetual ;  and 
that  after  all,  death,  which  threatens  us  eve- 
ry moment,  must,  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
years,  (perhaps  of  a  few  days)  put  us  into 
the  eternal  condition  of  happiness,  or  wis 
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ery^  or  nothing.  Between  us  and  these . 
three  great  period,  or  states,  no  barrier  is 
interposed  but  life,  the  most  brittle  thing 
in  all  nature  ;  and  the  happiness  of  heaven 
being  certainly  not  designed  for  those  who 
doubt  whether  they  have  an  immortal 
part  to  enjoy  it,  such  persons  have  noth- 
ing left  but  the  miserable  chance  of  anni- 
hilation, or  of  hell. 

There  is  not  any  reflection  which  can 
have  more  reality  than  this,  as  there  is 
none  which  has  QTcater  terror.     Let  us  set 
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the  bravest  face  on  our  condition,  and 
play  the  heroes  as  artfully  as  we  can,  yet 
see  here  the  issue  which  attends  the  good- 
liest life  upon  earth ! 

It  is  in  vain  for  men  to  turn  aside  their 
thoughts  from  this  eternity  which  awaits 
them,  as  if  they  were  able  to  destroy  it, 
by  denying  it  a  place  in  their  imagination. 
It  subsists  in  spite  of  them  ;  it  advanceth 
unobserved  ;  and  death,  which  is  to  draw 
the  curtain  from  it,  will,  in  a  short  time, 
infalliblv  reduce  them  to  the  dreadful  ne- 
cessity  of  being  for  ever  nothing,  or  for 
ever  miserable. 

We  have  here  a  doubt  of  the  most  af- 
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frighting  consequence,  and  which  there- 
fore to  entertain  may  be  well  esteemed  the 
mos|;  grievous  of  misfortunes  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  not 
to  lie  under  it  without  struggling  for  de- 
liverance. 

He  then  who  doubts,  and  yet  seeks  not 
to  be  resolved,  is  equally  unhappy  and  un- 
just. But  if  withal  he  appears  easy  and 
composed  ;  if  he  freely  declares  his  indif- 
ference ;  nay,  if  he  takes  a  vanity  in  pro- 
fessing it,  and  seems  to  make  this  most 
deplorable  condition  the  subject  of  his 
pleasure  and  joy,  I  have  not  words  to  fix 
a  name  on  so  extravagant  a  creature. 
Where  is  the  very  possibility  of  entering 
into  these  thoughts  and  resolutions  ?  what 
delight  is  there  in  expecting  misery  with- 
out end  ?  what  vanity  in  finding  one's  self 
encompassed  with  impenetrable  darkness  ? 
or  what  consolation  in  despairing  for  ever 
of  a  comforter? 

To  sit  down  with  some  sort  of  acquies- 
cence under  so  fatal  an  ignorance,  is  a  thing 
unaccountable  beyond  ail  expression  :  and 
they  who  live  with  such  a  disposition 
ought  to  be  made  sensible  of  its  absurdity 
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and  stupidity,  by  having  their  inward  re- 
flections laid  o^en  to  them,  that  they  may 
grow  wise  by  the  prospect  of  their  own 
folly.  For  JDehold  how  men  are  wont  to 
reason,  while  they  obstinately  remain  thus 
ignorant  of  what  they  are,  and  refuse  all 
methods  of  instruction  and  illumination  ? 

Who  has  sent  me  into  the  world,  I  know 
not,  what  the  world  is,  1  know  not,  nor^ 
what  1  am  myself.  I  am  under  an  aston- 
ishing and  terrifying  ignorance  of  all 
things.  1  know  not  what  my  body  is, 
what  my  senses,  or  my  soul.  This  very 
part  of  me  which  thinks  what  I  speak, 
which  reflects  upon  every  thing  else,  and 
even  upon  itself,  yet  is  as  mere  a  stranger 
to  its  own  nature  as  the  dullest  thing  1  car- 
ry about  me.  I  behold  these  frightful 
spaces  of  the  universe  with  which  I  am 
encompassed  ;  and  I  find  myself  chained 
%0  one  little  corner  of  the  vast  extent,  with- 
out understanding  why  1  am  placed  in  this 
seat  rather  than  any  other ;  or  why  this 
pioment  of  time,  given  me  to  live,  was  as- 
signed rather  at  such  a  point,  than  at  any 
Qther  of  the  whole  eternity  which  was  be- 
fore me,  or  of  all  that  which  is  to  come 
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after  me.  I  .{ie<s  nothing  but  infinities  on 
all  sides,  which  devour  and  swallow  me  up, 
like  an  atom  ;  like  a  shadow,  which  en- 
dures but  a  single  instant,  and  is  never  to 
return.  The  sum  of  my  knowledge  is, 
tliat  I  must  shortly  die  ;  but  that  which  I 
am  most  ignorant  of,  is  this  very  death 
which  I  feel  myself  unable  to  decline. 

As  I  know  not  whence  I  came,  so  I 
know  not  whither  I  go ;  only  this  I  know, 
that  at  my  departure  out  of  the  world,  I 
must  either  fall  for  ever  into  nothing,  or 
into  the  bonds  of  an  incensed  God,  with- 
out being  capable  of  deciding  which  of 
these  two  conditions  shall  eternally  be  my 
portion.  Such  is  my  state  ;  full  of  weak- 
ness, obscurity,  and  wretchedness.  And 
from  all  this  I  conclude,  that  I  ought 
therefore  to  pass  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
without  considering  what  is  hereafter  to 
befal  me  ;  and  that  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  my  inclinations,  without  re- 
flection or  disquiet,  in  doing  all  that  which 
(if  what  men  say  of  a  miserable  eternity 
prove  true)  will  infallibly  plunge  me  into 
it.  It  is  possible  I  might  find  some  light 
to  clear  up  my  doubts ;  but  I  shall  not 
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take  a  minute's  pains,  nor  stir  one  foot  in, 
the  search  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
resolved  to  treat  those  with  scorn  and  de- 
rision  who  labor  in  this  inquiry  and  care  ; 
and  so  to  run,  without  fear  or  foresight, 
upon  the  trial  of  the  grand  event ;  per- 
mitting myself  to  be  led  softly  on  to  death, 
utterly  uncertain  as  to  the  eternal  issue  of 
my  future  condition. 

In  earnest,  it  is  a  glory  to  religion  to 
have  so  unreasonable  men  for  its  professed 
enemies  ;  and  their  opposition  is  of  so  lit- 
tle danger,  that  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
principal  truths  which  our  religion  teach- 
es. For  the  main  scope  of  Christian  faith 
is  to  establish  these  two  principles,  the 
corruption  of  nature,  and  the  redemption 
by  Jesus  Christ.  And  these  opposers, 
if  they  are  of  no  use  towards  demonstrat- 
ing the  truth  of  the  redemption,  by  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  yet  are,  at  least,  ad- 
mirably useful  in  shewing  the  corruption 
of  nature,  by  so  unnatural  sentiments  and 
suggestions. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  any  man  as 
his  own  estate  and  condition  ;  nothing  so 
great,  so  amazing,  as  eternity.     If  there- 
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fore  we  find  persons  indifferent  to  the  loss 
of  their  being,  and  to  the  danger  of  end- 
less misery,  it  is  impossible  that  this  tem- 
per should  be  natural.  They  are  quite 
other  meil  in  all  other  regards  :  they  fear 
the  smallest  inconveniences;  they  see  them 
as  they  approach,  andleel  them  if  they  ar- 
rive; and  he  who  passeth  days  and  nights  in 
chagrin  or  despair,  for  the  loss  of  employ- 
ment, or  for  some  imaginary  blemish  in 
his  honor,  is  the  very  same  mortal  who 
knows  that  he  must  lose  all  by  death,  and 
yet  remains  without  disquiet,  resentment 
or  emotion.  This  wonderful  insensibility 
with  respect  to  things  of  the  most  flital 
consequence,  in  a  heart  so  nicely  sensible 
of  the  meanest  trifles,  is  an  astonishing 
prodigy,  an  unintelligible  inchantment,  a 
supernatural  blindness  and  infatuation. 

A  man  in  a  close  dungeon,  who  knows 
not  whether  sentence  of  death  is  passed 
upon  him,  who  is  allowed  but  one  hour's 
space  to  inform  himself  concerning  it,  and 
and  that  one  hour  sufficient,  in  case  it  have 
passed,  to  obtain  its  reverse,  would  act 
contrary  to  n.jture  and  sense,  should  he 
jmake  use  of  this  hour  not  to  procure  in- 
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formation,  but  to  pursue  his  vanity  or 
sport.  And  yet  such  is  the  condition  of 
the  persons  whom  we  are  now  describing : 
only  with  this  difference,  that  the  evils 
with  which  they  are  every  moment  threat- 
ened do  infinitely  surpass  the  bare  loss  of 
life,  rnd  that  transient  punishment  which 
the  prisoner  is  supposed  to  apprehend. 
Yet  they  run  thoughtless  upon  the  preci- 
pice, having  only  cast  a  veil  over  their 
eyes,  to  hinder  them  from  discerning  it, 
and  divert  themselves  with  the  officious- 
ness  of  such  as  charitably  warn  them  of 
their  danger. 

Thus,  not  the  zeal  alone  of  those  who 
heartily  seek  God  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
religion,  but  likewise  the  blindness  of  those 
who  utterly  forbear  to  seek  him,  and  who 
pass  their  days  under  so  horrible  a  neglect. 
There  must  needs  be  a  strange  turn  and 
revolution  in  humai*  nature,  before  men 
can  submit  to  such  a  condition ;  much 
more  ere  they  can  applaud  and  value 
themselves  upon  it.  For,  supposing  them 
to  have  obtained  an  absolute  certainty  that 
there  was  no  fear  after  death,  but  of  falling 
into  nothing;    ought  not  this  to  be  the 
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subject  rather  of  despair  than  of  jollity? 
And  is  it  not  therefore  the  highest  pitch 
of  senseless  extravagance,  whiic  we  want 
this  certainty,  to  glory  in  our  doubt  and 
distrust  ? 

And  yet  after  all,  it  is  too  visible,  that^ 
man  has  so  far  declined  from  his  original 
nature,  and  as  it  were  departed  from  him- 
self, as  to  nourish  in  his  heart  a  secret  seed 
plot  of  joy,  springing  up  from  these  liber- 
tine reflections.  This  brutal  ease  or  in- 
dolence, between  the  fear  of  hell  and  of 
annihilation,  carries  somewhat  so  tempt- 
ing in  it,  that  not  only  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  sceptically  inclined,  but 
even  those  who  cannot  unsettle  their  judg- 
ment, do  yet  esteem  it  reputable  to  take 
up  even  a  counterfeit  diffidence.  For  we 
may  observe  the  largest  part  of  the  herd  to 
be  of  this  latter  kind,  false  pretenders  to 
infidelity,  and  mere  JM'poc  rite  sin  atheism. 
There  are  persons  whom  we  have  heard 
declare  that  the  genteel  way  of  the  world 
consists  in  thus  actine:  the  bravo.  This 
is  that  vvhich  they  terra  throwing  off  the 
yoke,  and  which  the  greater  nuniber  of 
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them  profess,  not  so  much  out  of  opinion, 
as  out  of  gallantry  and  complaisance. 

Yet,  if  they  have  the  least  reserve  of 
common  sense,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
make  them  apprehend,  how  miserably 
they  abuse  themselves,  by  laying  so  false 
a  foundation  of  applause  and  esteem.  For 
this  is  not  the  way  to  raise  a  character, 
even  with  worldly  men,  who  as  they  are 
able  to  pass  a  shrewd  judgment  on  things, 
so  they  easily  discern,  that  the  only  meth- 
od of  succeeding  in  our  temporal  affairs  is 
to  approve  ourselves  honest,  faithful,  pru- 
dent, and  capable  of  advancing  the  inter- 
est of  our  friends  ;  because  men  naturally 
love  nothing  but  that  which  some  way  con- 
tributes to  their  use  and  benefit.  But  now 
what  benefit  can  we  any  way  derive  from 
hearing  a  man  confess,  that  he  has  eased 
himself  of  the  burden  of  religion ;  that  he 
believes  no  God,  a^the  witness  and  in- 
spector of  his  condWt ;  that  he  considers 
himself  as  absohite  master  of  what  he 
does,  and  accountable  for  it  only  to  his 
own  mind  ?  Will  he  fancv  that  we  shall 
be  hence  induced  to  repose  a  greater  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  him  hereafter,  or  to 
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depend  on  his  comfort,  his  advice  or  as- 
sistance in  the  necessities  of  life  ?  Can 
he  imagine  us  to  take  any  great  delight  or 
complacency,  when  he  tells  us,  that  he 
doubts  whether  our  very  soul  be  any  thing 
more  than  a  little  wind  and  smoke ;  nay, 
when  he  tells  it  us  with  an  air  of  assur- 
ance, and  a  voice  that  testifies  the  con- 
tentment of  his  heart  ?  Is  this  a  thing  to 
be  spoken  of  with  pleasantry  ?  or  ought  it 
not  rather  to  be  lamented  with  the  deep- 
est sadness  as  the  most  melancholic  re- 
flection that  can  strike  our  thoughts ! 

If  they  w^ould  compose  themselves  to 
serio'is  consideration,  they  must  perceive 
the  method  in  which  they  are  engaged,  to 
be  so  very  ill  chosen,  so  repugnant  to  gen- 
tility, and  so  remote  even  from  that  good 
air  and  grace  whi(^h  they  pursue,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  can  more  effectually 
expose  them  to  the  ^ntempt  and  aversion 
of  mankind,  or  marMhem  out  for  persons 
defective  in  parts  and  judgment.  And 
indeed  should  we  demand  from  them  an 
account  of  their  sentiments,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  they  have  to  entertain  this 
suspicion  in  rehgious  matters,  what  they 
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offered  would  appear  so  miserably  weak 
and  trifling,  as  rather  to  confirm  us  in  our 
belief.  This  is  no  more  than  what  one  of 
their  own  fraternity  told  them  w  ith  great 
smartness,  on  such  an  occasion,  if  you 
continue  (says  he)  to  dispute  at  this  rate 
you  will  infallibly  make  me  a  Christian, 
And  the  gentleman  was  in  the  right :  for 
who  would  not  tremble  to  find  himself 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  so  for- 
lorn, so  despicable  companions. 

And  thus  it  is  evident,  that  they  who 
wear  no  more  than  the  outward  mask  of 
these  principles  are  the  most  unhappy 
counterfeits  in  the  world  ;  in  as  much  as 
thev  are  obiigtrd  to  put  a  continual  force 
and  constraint  on  their  genius,  only  that 
they  may  render  themselves  the  most  im- 
pertinent of  all  men  living. 

If  they  are  heartily  and  sincerely  troubled 
at  their  want  o*  lij^Kklet  them  not  dissem- 
ble the  disease.  Siflh  a  confession  could 
not  be  reputed  shameful;  for  there  is 
really  no  shame,  but  in  being  shameless. 
Nothing  betrays  so  much  weakness  of 
soul,  as  not  to  apprehend  the  misery  of 
man,    while  living   without  God   in  the 
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world  :  nothing  is  a  surer  token  of  ex- 
treme baseness  of  spirit,  than  not  to  hope 
for  the  reality  of  eternal  promises :  no 
man  is  so  stigmatized  a  coward,  as  he  that 
acts  the  bravo  against  Heaven.  Let  them, 
therefore,  leave  these  impieties  to  those 
who  are  born  with  so  unhappy  a  judg- 
ment as  to  be  capable  of  entertaining  them 
in  earnest.  If  they  cannot  be  Christian 
men,  let  them  however  be  men  of  honor. 
And  let  them,  in  conclusion,  acknowledge 
that  there  are  but  two  sorts  of  persons  who 
deserve  to  be  styled  reasonable,  either 
those  who  serve  God  with  all  their  heart, 
because  they  know  him  ;  or  those  who 
seek  him  with  all  their  heart,  because  as 
yet  they  know  him  not. 

If  then  there  are  persons  who  sincerely 
inquire  after  God,  and  who,  being  truly 
sensible  of  their  misery,  affectionately  de- 
sire to  be  rescued  from  it,  it  is  to  these 
alone  that  u^e  can  injustice  afford  our  la- 
bor and  service,  for  their  direction  in  find- 
ing out  that  light  of  which  they  feel  the 
want.  ^ 

But  as  for  those  who  live  without  either 
knowing  God,  or  endeavoring  to  know 
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him,  they  look  on  themselves  as  so  little 
de'serving  their  own  care,  that  they  can- 
not but  be  unworthy  the  care  of  others : 
and  it  requires  all  the  charity  of  the  reli- 
gion which  they  despise,  not  to  despise 
them  to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  aban- 
don them  to  their  own  folly.  But  since 
the  same  religion  obliges  us  to  consider 
them,  while  they  remain  in  this  life,  as 
still  capable  of  God's  enlightening  grace  ; 
and  to  acknowledge  it  as  very  possible, 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  may 
be  replenished  with  a  fuller  measure  of 
faith  than  we  now  enjoy,  and  w^e  ourselves, 
on  the  other  side,  fall  into  the  depths  of 
their  present  blindness  and  misery ;  we 
ought  to  do  for  them  what  we  desire 
should  be  done  to  us  in  their  case,  to  in- 
treat  them  that  they  would  take  pity  on 
themselves,  and  would,  at  least,  advance 
a  step  or  two  forward,  if  perchance  they 
may  come  into  the  light.  For  which  end 
it  is  wished,  that  they  would  employ,  in 
the  perusal  of  this  piece,  some  few  of 
these  hours  which  they  spend  so  unprofit- 
ably  in  other  pursuits.  It  is  possible  they 
may  gain  somewhat  by  the  reading;  at 
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least  they  cannot  be  great  losers.  But  if 
any  shall  apply  themselves  to  it,  with  per- 
feet  sincerity,  and  with  an  unfeigned  de- 
sire of  knowing  the  truth,  I  despair  not 
of  their  satisfaction  or  of  their  being  con- 
vinced by  so  many  proofs  of  our  divine 
religion  as  they  will  here  find  laid  together. 


Jf  S 
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CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 


SECTION  I. 

1.  General  division  of  the  following  discourse, 
with  regard  to  Pagan  and  Jewish  authors,  who 
mention  particulars  relating  to  our  Saviour. 

2.  Not  probable  that  any  such  should  be  mention- 
ed by  Pagan  writers  w4io  lived  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  nature  of  such  transactions. 

3.  Especially  when  related  by  the  Jews. 

4.  And  heard  at  a  distance  by  those  who  pretended 
to  as  great  miracles  of  their  own. 

5.  Besides,  that  no  Pagan  writers  of  that  age  lived 
in  Judea,  or  its  confines. 

6.  And  because  many  books  of  that  age  are  lost. 

7.  An  instance  of  one  record  proved  to  be  au- 
thentic. 

8  A  second  record  of  probable,  though  not  un- 
doubted authority. 

!•  JlHAT  I  may  lay  before  you  a  full 
state  of  the  subject  under  our  considera- 
tion and  methodise  the  several  particulars 
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that  I  touched  upon  in  discourse  with  you, 
I  shall  first  take  notice  of  such  Pagan  au- 
thors as  have  given  their  testimony  to  the 
history  of  our  Saviour ;  reduce  these  au- 
thors under  their  respective  classes,  and 
shew  what  authority  their  testimonies  car- 
ry with  them.  Secondly,  I  shall  take  no- 
tice of  *  Jewish  authors  in  the  same  light. 

2.  There  are  many  reasons  why  you 
should  not  expect  that  matters  of  such  a 
wonderful  nature  should  be  taken  notice 
of  by  those  eminent  Pagan  writers,  who 
were  contemporaries  with  Jesus  Christ,  or 
by  those  who  lived  before  his  disciples  had 
personally  appeared  among  them,  and 
ascertained  the  report  which  had  gone  a- 
broad  concerning  a  life  so  full  of  miracles. 

Supposing  such  things  had  happened 
at  this  day  in  Switzerland,  or  among  the 
Grisons,  who  make  a  greater  figure  in 
Europe  than  Judea  did  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  would  they  be  immediately  be- 
lieved by  those  who  live  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  them?  or  would  any  certain 

*  The  aiithop  did  not  live  to  write  this  second 
parti 
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account  of  them  be  transmitted  into  foi'- 
•eign  countries,  within  so  short  a  space  of 
time  as  that  of  our  Saviour's  public  minis- 
try ?  Such  kinds  of  news,  though  never 
so  true,  seldom  gain  credit,  till  some  time 
after  they  are  transacted,  and  exposed  to 
the  examination  of  the  curious,  who,  by 
laying  together  circumstances,  attestations, 
and  characters  of  those  who  are  concern- 
ed in  them,  either  receive  or  reject  what 
at  first  none  but  eye-witnesses  could  ab- 
solutely believe  or  disbelieve.  In  a  case 
of  this  sort,  it  was  natural  for  men  of  sense 
and  learning  to  treat  the  whole  account  as 
fabulous  :  or,  at  farthest,  to  suspend  their 
belief  of  it,  until  all  things  stood  togedier 
in  their  full  lia^ht. 

S.  Besides,  the  Jews  were  branded  not 
only  for  superstitions  different  from  all 
the  religions  of  the  Pagan  world,  but  in  a 
particular  manner  ridiculed  for  being  a 
credulous  people  :  so  that  whatever  re* 
ports  of  succh  a  nature  came  out  of  that 
country,  were  looked  upon  by  the  Hea- 
then worldas  false,  frivolous,  and  improba- 
ble. 

4.  We  may  further  observe,  that  the 
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ordinary  practice  of  magic  in  those  times, 
with  the  many  pretended  prodigies,  divi- 
nations, apparitions,  and  local  miracles 
among  the  Heathens,  made  them  less  at- 
tentive to  such  news  from  Judea,  till  they 
had  time  to  consider  the  nature,  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  end  of  our  Saviour's  mira- 
cles, and  were  awakened  by  many  sur- 
prising events,  to  allow  them  any  consid- 
eration at  ail. 

5.  We  are  indeed  told  by  St.  Matthew, 
that  the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  during  his 
life,  went  throughout  all  Syria :  and  that 
there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of 
people  from  Galilee,  Judea,  Decapolis, 
Idumea,  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  from 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  Now,  had  there  been 
any  historians  of  those  times  and  places, 
we  might  have  exp*:  ted  to  have  seen  in 
them  some  account  of  those  wonderful 
transactions  in  Judea  ;  but  there  is  not  any 
single  author  extant  of  any  I:  *nd,  in  that 
age,  in  any  of  those  countries, 

6.  How  many  books  have  perished  in 
which  possibly  there  might  have  been  men- 
tion of  our  Saviour?  Look  among  the 
Romans,  how  few  of  their  writings  are 
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come  down  to  our  times  !  In  the  space  of 
two  hundred  \ears  from  our  Saviour's 
birvh,  when  there  was  such  a  multitude  of 
writers  of  all  kinds,  how  small  is  the  num- 
ber ol  authors  that  have  made  their  way  to 
tht  present  age. 

7      One    authentic   record,    and    that 
the  most  authentic  Heathen  record,  we  are 
pretty  sure  is  lost,  i  m.can  the  account  sent 
by  the  governor  of  Judca,  under  whom 
our  Saviour  was  judged,  condemned,  and 
crucified.     It  was  the  custom  in  the  Ro- 
tnan  empire,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  in  all  the 
governments  of  the  world,  for  the  prefects 
and  viceroys  of  distant  provinces,  to  trans- 
init  to  their  sovereign  a  summary  relation 
of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their  admini- 
s^>-ition.      That  Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  ac- 
count, would  have  touched  on  soextraor- 
di'  c«\    an  event   in   Judea,    is  not   to  be 
doubted  :    and  that  he  actually  did,    we 
learn  fnm  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  about 
^  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour's  death, 
resided,  made  converts,  and  suflered  mar- 
tyrdom at   Rome,  where  he  was  engaged 
with    philosophers,    and    in    a   particular 
fnauuer   with  Crescens  the  Cynic,   who 
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could  easily  have  detected,  and  would  not 
fail  to  have  exposed  him,  had  he  quoted 
a  record  not  in  being,  or  made  any  false 
citation  out  of  it.  Would  the  great  apo- 
logist have  challenged  Crescens  to  dispute 
the  cause  of  Christianity  with  him  bv  fore 
the  Roman  senate,  had  he  forged  such  an 
evidence  ?  Or  would  Crescens  have  re- 
fused the  challenge,  could  he  have  tri- 
umped  over  him  in  the  detection  of  such 
a  forgery  ?  To  which  we  must  add,  that 
the  apology  which  appeals  to  this  record, 
was  presented  to  a  learned  emperor,  and 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  senate. 
This  father,  in  his  apology,  speaking  of 
the  death  and  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  re- 
fers the  emperor  for  the  truth  of  what  he 
says  to  the  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate  which  I 
have  here  mentioned.  TertuUian,  who 
wrote  his  apology  about  fifty  years  after 
Justin,  doubtless  referred  to  the  same  re- 
cord, when  he  tells  the  governor  of  Rome, 
that  the  emperor  Tiberius  having  received 
an  account  out  of  Palestine  in  Syria,  of 
the  divine  person  who  had  appeared  in  that 
country,  paid  him  a  particular  regard,  and 
threatened  to  punish  any  who  should  ac- 
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cuse  the  Christians  ;  nay,  that  the  empe- 
ror would  have  adopted  him  amoiis^  the 
deities  whom  they  worshipped,  had  not 
the  senate  refused  to  come  in  to  his  pro- 
posal. Tertullian,  who  i^ives  us  this  his- 
tory, was  not  onlv  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  age,  bat,  what  adds  a  greater 
weight  to  his  authority  in  this  case,  was 
eminently  skilful  and  well  read  in  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Nor  can  it  be  said, 
that  Tertullian  grounded  his  quotation 
upon  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr,  be- 
cause we  fiiui  he  mixes  it  with  matters  of 
fact  which  are  not  related  by  that  author. 
Eusebius  mentions  the  same  ancient  re- 
cord, but  as  it  was  not  extant  in  his  time, 
I  shall  no^  insist  upon  his  authority  in  tliis 
point,  if  it  be  objected  that  this  particu- 
lar is  not  mentioried  in  any  Roman  histo- 
rian, I  shall  use  the  same  argument  in  a 
parallel  case.,  ar^d  see  whether  it  will  carry 
any  force  with  it.  U)pian  the  great  Ro- 
man lawj'Cr  gathered  together  all  the  im- 
perial edicts  that  had  be(  n  made  against 
the  Christians;  but  did  any  one  ever  say 
that  there  had  been  no  such  edicts,  because 
they  were  not  mentioned  in  the  histories 
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of  those  Emperors  ?  Besides,  who  knows 
but  this  circumstance  of  Tiberius  was 
mentioned  in  other  historians  that  have 
been  lost,  though  not  to  be  found  in  any 
still  extant?  Has  not  Suetonius  many 
particulars  of  this  Emperor  omitted  by 
Tacitus,  and  Herodian  many  that  are  not 
so  much  as  hinted  at  by  either !  As  for 
the  spurious  acts  of  Pilate,  now  extant,  we 
know  the  occasion  and  time  of  their  writ- 
ing, and  had  there  not  been  a  true  and 
authentic  record  of  this  nature,  they  would 
never  have  been  forged. 

8.  The  story  of  Abgarus  king  of  Edes- 
sa,  relating  to  the  letter  which  he  sent  to 
our  Saviour,  and  to  that  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  him,  is  a  record  of  great  authori- 
ty ;  and  though  1  will  not  insist  upon  it, 
may  venture  to  say,  that  had  we  such  an 
evidence  for  any  fact  in  Pagan  history ,  an 
author  would  be  thought  very  unreasona- 
ble who  should  reject  it.  I  believe  you 
will  be  of  my  opinion,  if  you  will  peruse, 
with  other  authors  who  have  appean  d  in 
vindication  of  these  letters  as  genuine,  the 
additional  arguments  which  have  been 
made  use  of  by  the  late  famous  and  learn- 
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cd  Dr.  Grabc  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Spicilegium, 


SECTION  IL 

1.  What  facts  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour  might 
be  taken  notice  of  by  Pagan  authors. 

2.  What  particular  facts  are  taken  notice  of,  and 
by  what  Pagan  authors. 

3.  How  Celsus  represented  our  Saviour's  mira- 
cles. 

4.  The  same  representation  made  of  them  by  oth- 
er unbelievers,  and  proved  unreasonable. 

5.  What  facts  .in  our  Saviour's  history  not  to  be 
expected  from  Pagan  writers. 

tV  E  come  now  to  consider  what 
undoubted  authorities  are  extant  among 
Pagan  writers :  and  here  we  must  premise, 
that  some  parts  of  our  Saviour's  history- 
may  be  reasonably  expected  from  Pagans. 
I  mean  such  parts  as  might  be  known  to 
those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  Judea, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  were  die  follow- 
ers and  eye-witnesses  of  Christ. 

2.   Such  particulars  are  most  of  these 
Which  follow,  anjd  which  are  all  attested 
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by  some  one  or  other  of  those  Heathen  au- 
thors, who  lived  in  or  near  the  age  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  disciples.  "  That  Au- 
gustus C^sar  had  ordered  the  whole  em- 
pire to  be  censed  or  taxed,"  which  brought 
our  Saviour's  reputed  parents  to  Bethle- 
hem :  this  is  mentioned  by  several  Roman 
historians,  as  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and 
Dion.  ''  That  a  great  light,  or  a  new  star, 
appeared  in  the  east,  which  directed  the 
wise  men  to  our  Saviour  :"  this  is  record- 
ed by  Chalcidius.  "  That  Herod,  the 
king  of  Palestine,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  history,  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  innocent  children,"  being  so  jealous 
of  his  successor,  that  he  put  to  death  his 
own  sons  on  that  account :  this  character 
of  him  is  given  by  several  historians  :  and 
this  cruel  fact  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  a 
Heathen  author,  who  tells  it  as  a  known 
thing,  without  any  mark  or  doubt  upon 
it.  "  That  our  Saviour  had  been  in 
Egypt :  this  Celsus,  though  he  raises  a 
monstrous  story  upon  it,  is  so  far  from  de- 
nying, that  he  tells  us,  our  Saviour  learn- 
ed the  arts  of  magic  in  that  country. 
"  That  Pontius   Pilate  was  governor  of 
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Judea ;  that  our  Saviour  was  brought  ia 
judgment  before  him,  and  by  him  con- 
demned and  crucified:"  this  is  recorded 
by  Tacitus.  *'  That  many  miraculous 
cures,  and  works,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  were  wrought  by  him ; 
this  is  confessed  by  Julian  the  apostate, 
Porphyrv,  and  Hierocles,  all  of  them  not 
only  Pagans,  but  professed  enemies  and 
persecutors  of  Christianity.  ''  That  our 
Saviour  foretold  several  things  which 
came  to  pass  according  to  his  predic- 
tions ;  this  was  attested  by  Phlegon  in  his 
annals,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  learned 
Origen  against  Celsus,  *'  That  at  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a 
miraculous  darkness,  and  a  great  earth- 
quake:" this  is  recorded  by  the  same 
Phlegon  the  Traliian,  who  was  likewise  a 
Pagan,  and  freeman  to  Adrian  the  empe- 
ror. We  may  here  observe,  that  a  native 
of  Trailium,  which  was  not  situate  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  Palestine,  might 
very  probably  be  informed  of  such  re- 
markable events  as  had  passed  among  the 
Jews  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  his 
own  times,  since  several  of  his  country- 
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men  with  whom  he  had  conversed  mi^ht 
have  received  a  confused  report  of  our  Sa- 
viour before  his  crucifis.ion,  and  proba- 
bly lived  within  the  shake  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse 
which  are  recorded  by  this  author. 
**  That  Christ  was  worshipped  as  a  God 
among  the  Christians;  that  they  would 
rather  suffer  death  than  blaspheme  him  : 
that  they  received  a  sacrament,  and  by  it 
entered  into  a  vow  of  abstaining  from  sin 
and  wickedness,"  conformable  "to  the  ad- 
vice given  by  St.  Paul  :  "  That  they  had 
private  assemblies  of  worship,  and  used  to 
join  together  in  hymns;"  this  is  the  ac- 
count  which  Pliny  the  younger  gives  of 
Christianity  in  his  days,  about  seventy 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  which 
agrees  in  all  its  circumstances  with  the  ac- 
counts we  have  in  holy  writ,  of  the  first 
state  of  Christianity  after  the  crucifixion 
of  our  blessed  Saviour.  ^'  That  St.  Pe- 
ter, whose  miracles  are  many  of  them  re- 
corded in  holy  writ,  did  many  wonderful 
works,"  is  owned  by  Julian  the  apostate, 
who  therefore  represents  him  as  a  great 
magician,  and  one  who  had  in  his  posses- 
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sion  a  book  of  magical  secrets,  left  him 
by  our  Saviour,  ''  That  the  devils  or  evil 
spirits  were  subject  to  them,"  we  may 
learn  from  Porphyry,  who  objects  to 
Christianity,  that  since  Jesus  had  begun 
to  be  worshipped  Escuiapius,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gods,  did  no  more  converse  with 
men.  Nay,  Celsus  himself  affirms  the 
same  thing  in  effect,  when  he  says,  that 
the  power  which  seemed  to  reside  in  Chris- 
tians proceeded  from  the  use  of  certain 
names,  and  the  invocation  of  certain  de- 
mons. Origen  remarks  on  this  passage, 
that  the  author  doubtless  hints  at  those 
Christians  who  put  to  flight  evil  spirits, 
and  healed  those  \vho  were  possessed  with 
them ;  a  fact  which  had  been  often  seen, 
and  which  he  himself  had  seen,  as  he  de- 
clares in  another  part  of  his  discourse  a- 
gainst  Celsus.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
assures  us,  that  this  miraculous  power 
was  exerted  by  the  use  of  no  other  name 
but  that  of  Jesus ;  to  which  were  added 
several  passages  in  this  history,  but  noth- 
ing like  any  invocation  to  demons. 

S.  Celsus  was  so  hard  set  with  the  re- 
port of  our  Saviour's miracies,  and  the  con- 
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fident  attestations  concerning  him,  tha;t 
though  he  often  intimates  that  he  did  not 
believe  them  to  be  true,  yet  knowing  he 
might  be  silenced  in  such  an  answer,  pro- 
vides himself  with  another  retreat,  when 
beaten  out  of  this,  namely,  that  our  Sa- 
viour was  a  magician.  Thus  he  com- 
pares the  feeding  of  so  many  thousands, 
at  two  different  times,  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  to  the  magical  feasts  of  those  Egyp- 
tian impostors,  who  would  present  their 
spectators  with  visionary  entertainments, 
that  had  in  them  neither  substance  nor 
reality  :  which,  by  the  way,  is  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  hungry  and  fainting  multitude 
were  filled  by  an  apparition,  or  strength- 
ened and  refreshed  with  shadows.  He 
knew  very  well  that  there  was  so  many 
witnesses  and  actors,  if  I  may  call  them 
such,  in  these  two  miracles,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  refute  such  multitudes,  who 
had  doubtless  sufficiently  spread  the  fame 
of  them,  and  was  therefore  in  this  place 
forced  to  resort  to  the  other  solution,  that 
it  was  done  by  magic.  It  was  not  enough 
to  say  that  a  miracle,  which  appeared  to 
so  many  thousand  eye-witnesses,  was  a 
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forgery  of  Christ's  disciples ;  and  there- 
fore supposing  them  to  be  eye-witnesses, 
he  end  avors  to  shew  how  they  might  be 
deceived. 

4,  The  unconverted  Hca'hens,  who 
were  pressed  by  the  many  authorities  that 
confirmed  our  Saviour's  miracles,  as  well 
as  the  unbelieving  Jews,  vi^ho  had  actual- 
ly seen  them,  were  driven  to  account  for 
them  after  the  same  manner  :  for,  to  work 
by  magic,  in  the  Heathen  way  of  speak- 
ing, was,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  to 
cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince 
of  the  devils.  Our  Saviour,  who  knew 
the  unbelievers,  in  all  ages,  would  put 
this  perverse  interpretation  on  his  miracles, 
has  branded  the  malignity  of  those  men, 
who,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
hearts,  started  such  an  unreasonable  ob- 
jection as  a  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  declared  not  only  the  guilt, 
but  the  punishment  of  so  black  a  crime. 
At  the  same  time  he  condescended  to  shew 
the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  this  objection 
against  his  miracles,  by  representing,  that 
they  evidently  tended  to  the  destruction 
of  those  powers,  to  whose  assistance  the 
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memies  of  his   doctrine    then    ascribed 
them  :  an  argument,  which,  if  duly  weigh- 
ed,  renders  the  objection  so  very  frivolous 
and  groundless,  that  we   may  venture  to 
call  it  even  blasphemy  against  common 
sense.     Would  magic  endeavour  to  draw 
off  the  minds  of  men   from  the  w^orship 
which  was  paid  to  stocks  and  stones  ;  to 
give   them  an  abhorrence  of   those    evil 
spirits,  who  rejoiced  in  the  most  cruel  sa- 
crifices, and  in  offerings  of  the  greatest 
impurity;    and,    in  short,  to    call    upon 
mankind  to  exert  their  whole  strength  in 
the  love  and  adoration  of  that  one  being, 
from  whom  they  derived  existence,  and 
on  whom  only  they  were  taught  to  depend 
every  moment  for  the  happiness  and  con- 
tinuance of  it?     Was  it  the  business  of 
magic  to  humanize  our  natures  with  com- 
passion, forgiveness,  and  all  the  instances 
of  the  most  extensive  charity  ?     Would 
evil  spirits  contribute  to  make  them  sober, 
chaste,  and  temperate  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
produce     that    reformation    which    was 
wrought  in  the  moral  world  by  those  doc- 
trines of  our  Saviour  that  received  their 
sanction  from  his  miracles  ?    Nor  is  it  pos- 
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sible  to  imagine,  that  evil  spirits  would  en- 
ter into  a  combination  with  our  Saviour  to 
cut  ofFall  their  correspondence  and  inter- 
course with  mankind,  and  to  prevent  any 
for  the  future  from  addicting  themselves 
to  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  had 
done  them  so  much  honor.  We  see  the 
early  effect  which  Christianity  had  on  the 
minds  of  men  in  this  particular,  by  that 
number  of  books  which  were  filled  with 
the  secrets  of  magic,  and  made  a  sacrifice 
to  Christianity  by  the  converts  mentioned 
in  the  acts  of  the  apostles.  We  have  like- 
wise an  eminent  instance  of  the  inconsis- 
tency of  our  religion  with  magic  in  the 
history  of  the  famous  Aquila.  This  per- 
son was  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
and  likewise  a  man  of  srreat  iearninjr,  not- 
withstanding  he  had  embraced  Christiani- 
ty, could  not  be  brought  off  from  the  stu- 
dies of  magic  by  the  repeated  admonitions 
of  his  fellow  Christians  ;  so  at  length  they 
expelled  him  their  society,  as  rather  chus- 
ing  to  loose  the  reputation  of  so  consider- 
ble  a  proselyte,  than  communicate  with 
one  who  dealt  in  such  dark  and  infernal 
practices.      Besides,    we    may    observe, 
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that  all  the  favorers  of  magic  were  the 
most  professed  and  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Not  to  mention  Simon 
Magus,  and  many  others,  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  those  two  great  pers(rcutors  of 
Christianity,  the  emperors  Adrian  and  Ju- 
lian the  apostate,  both  of  them  ii)itiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  divination,  and  skilled  in 
all  the  depths  of  magic.  1  shall  onh  add, 
that  evil  spirits  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
concurred  in  the  establishment  of  a  reli- 
gion which  triumphed  over  them,  drove 
them  out  of  the  places  they  possesst  d,  and 
dive-ted  them  of  their  hiflueiice  on  man- 
kind :  nor  would  I  mention  this  particu- 
lar, though  it  be  unanimously  reported  by 
all  the  ancient  Christian  authors,  did  it  not 
appear,  from  the  authorities  above  cited, 
that  this  was  a  fact  confessed  by  Heathens 
themselves. 

5.  We  now  see  what  a  multitude  of 
Pagan  testimonies  may  be  produced  for 
all  those  remarkable  passages  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  them  ;  and  in- 
deed of  several,  that,  I  believe,  do  more 
than  answer  your  expectations,  as  they 
were  not  subjects,  in  their  own  nature, 
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so  exposed  to  public  notoriety.  It  can- 
not be  expected  they  should  mention  par- 
ticulars, which  were  transacted  among  the 
disciples  only,  or  among  some  few  even 
of  the  disciples  themselves  such  as  the 
transfiguration,  the  agony  in  the  garden, 
the  appearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  others  of  the  like  nature.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  Heathen  author  to  relate 
these  things ;  because,  if  he  had  believed 
them,  he  would  no  longer  have  been  a 
Heathen,  and  by  that  means  his  testimony 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  so  much 
validity.  Besides,  his  very  report  of  facts, 
so  favorable  to  Christianity,  would  have 
prompted  men  to  say  that  he  was  probably 
tainted  with  their  doctrine.  We  have  a 
parallel  case  in  Hecataeus,  a  famous  Greek 
historian,  who  had  several  passages  in  his 
book  conformable  to  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  which,  when  quoted  by 
Josephus,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  Jewish 
history,  when  his  Heathen  adversaries 
could  give  no  other  answer  to  it,  they 
would  need  suppose  that  Hectaeus  was  a 
Jew  in  his  heart,  though  they  had  no  other 
reason  for  it,  but  because  his  history  gave 
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greater  authority  to  the  Jewish  than  the, 
Egyptian  records. 


SECTION  III. 

1 .  Introduction  to  a  second  list  of  Pagan  authors, 
who  give  testimony  of  our  Stiviour. 

3.  A  passage  concerning  our  Saviour  from  a  learn- 
ed Athenian. 

3.  His  conversion  from  Paganism  to  Christianity 
makes  his  evidence  stronger  than  if  he  had  con- 
tinued a  Paa:an. 

4.  Of  another  Athenian  philosopher  converted  to 
Christianity. 

5.  Why  their  conversion,  instead  of  weakening, 
strengthens  their  evidence  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

6.  Their  belief  in  our  Saviour's  history  foimded 
at  first  upon  the  principles  of  histoiical  ftiith,   . 

7.  Their  testimonies  extended  to  all  the  particulars 
of  our  Saviour's  history, 

8.  As  related  by  the  four  Evangelists. 

1.  AO  this  list  of  Heathen  writers,  who 
make   mention  of  our    Saviour,  or  touch 
upon  any  particulars  of  his  life,  I  shall  add 
those  authors  who  were  at  first  Heathe]is,\ 
and  afterwards  converted  to  Christianitv  ; 
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^011  which  account,  as  I  shall  here  shew, 
thtir  testimonies  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  more  authentic.  And,  in  this  list  of 
evidences,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such 
learned  Pagans  as  came  over  to  Christian- 
ity in  the  three  first  centuries,  because 
those  were  the  times  in  which  men  had  the 
best  means  of  informing  themselves  of  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  history ;  and  be- 
cause, among  the  great  number  of  philo- 
sophers who  came  in  afterwards,  under 
the  reigns  of  Christian  emperors,  there 
might  be  some  of  them  who  did  it  partly 
out  of  worldly  motives 

2.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  learned 
Heathen  writer,  who  lived  within  sixty 
years  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  after 
having  shewn  that  false  miracles  were  gen- 
erally wrought  in  obscurity,  and  before 
few  or  no  witnesses,  speaking  of  those 
which  were  wrought  by  our  Saviour,  has 
the  following  passage:  *'But  his  works 
were  always  seen,  because  they  were  true  ; 
they  were  seen  by  those  who  were  healed, 
^nd  by  those  who  were  raised  from  the 
dead.  Nay,  these  persons  who  were  thus 
liealed,  and  raised,  were  seen  not  only  at 
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the  time  of  their  being  healed  and  raised, 
bat  long  afterwards.  Nay,  they  were 
seen  not  only  all  the  while  our  Saviour  vvas 
upon  earth,  but  survived  after  his  depar- 
ture out  of  this  world  ;  nay,  some  of  them 
were  living  in  our  days." 

3.  I  dare  say  you  would  look  upon  this 
as  a  glorious  attestation  for  the  cause  ef 
Christianity,  had  it  come  from  the  hand  of 
a  famous  Athenian  philosopher.  These 
forementioned  words,  however,  are  actu- 
ally the  words  of  one  who  lived  about  sixty 
years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  and 
was  a  famous  philosopher  in  Athens.  But 
it  wdll  be  said  he  was  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity :  now  consider  this  matter  impar- 
tially, and  see  if  his  testimony  is  not  much 
more  valid  for  that  reason.  Had  he  con- 
tinued a  Pagan  philosopher,  would  not  the 
world  have  said  that  he  was  not  sincere  in 
what  he  writ,  or  did  not  believe  it ;  for  if 
so,  would  not  they  have  told  us  he  would 
have  embraced  Christianity  ?  This  was 
indeed  the  case  of  this  excellent  man  ;  he 
had  so  thoroughly  examined  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  and  the  excellency 
of  that  rehgion  which  he  taught,  and  was 
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so  entirely  convince  a  of  both,  that  he  be- 
cauit  a  proselyte  and  died  a  martyr, 

4.  Aristides  was  an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, at  the  same  time  famed  for  his  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  but  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
he  perused  and  approved  the  apology  of 
Quadratus,  in  which  is  the  passage  just 
now  cited,  he  joined  with  him  in  an  apolo- 
gy of  his  own  to  the  same  emperor  on  the 
same  subject.  This  apology,  though  now 
lost,  v/as  extant  in  the  time  of  Ado.  Vi- 
nesis,  A.  D,  870,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  most  learned  Athenians,  as  that  author 
witnesses.  It  must  have  contained  great 
arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  .Saviour's 
history,  because  in  it  he  asserted  the  di- 
vinity of  our  Saviour  which  could  not  but 
engage  him  in  the  proof  of  his  miracles. 

5.  I  do  allow,  that  generally  speaking, 
a  man  is  not  so  acceptable,  and  unques- 
tioned an  evidence  in  facts  which  make  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  party.  But 
we  must  consider,  that,  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  persons  to  whom  we  appeal  were 
of  an  opposite  party,  till  they  were  persua- 
ded of  the  truth  of  those  very  facts  which 
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they  report.  They  bear  evidence  to  a  his- 
tory  in  defence  ot  Christianity  ;  the  truth 
of  which  history  was  their  motive  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  They  attest  facts 
which  they  had  heard  while  they  v*^ereyet 
Heathens  ;  and  had  they  not  found  reason 
to  believe  them,  they  would  have  stili  con- 
tinued Heathens,  and  have  made  no  men- 
tion of  them  in  their  writings, 

6.  When  a  man  is  born  under  Christian 
parents,  and  trained  up  in  Hie  proiessiou 
of  that  religion  from  a  child,  he  generally 
guides  himself  by  the  rules  of  Christian 
faith,  in  believing  what  is  delivered  by  ihe 
evangelists  ;  but  the  learned  Pagans  of  an- 
tiquity, before  they  because  Chrisuans, 
were  only  guided  by  the  common  rules  of 
historical  faith  ;  that  is,  they  examined  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  was  to  be 
met  widi  in  common  fame,  traditions,  and 
the  writings  of  those  persons  who  related 
them,  together  with  the  number,  concur- 
rence, veracity,  and  private  characters  of 
those  persons  ;  and  being  convinced  upon 
all  accounts  that  they  had  the  same  reason 
to  believe  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  as 
that  of  any  other  person  to   which  they 
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themselves  were  not  actually  eye-witness- 
es, they  were  bound,  by  all  the  rules  of 
historical  faith,  and  of  right  reason,  to  give 
credit  to  this  history.  I'his  they  did  ac- 
cordingly, and  in  consequence  of  it  pub- 
lished the  same  truths  themselves,  suffer- 
ed many  afflictions,  and  very  often  death 
itself  in  the  assertion  of  them.  When  I 
say,  that  an  historical  belief  of  the  acts  of 
our  Saviour  induced  these  learned  Pagans 
to  embrace  his  doctrine,  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  were  many  other  motives  which 
conduced  to  it,  as  the  excellency  of  his 
precepts,  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies,  the 
miracles  of  his  disciples,  the  irreproacha- 
ble lives  and  magnanimous  sufferings  of 
their  followers,  with  other  considerations 
of  the  same  nature  ;  but  whatever  other 
collateral  arguments  wrought  more  or  less 
wath  philosophers  of  that  age,  it  is  certain, 
that  a  belief  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
was  one  motive  with  every  new  convert, 
and  that  upon  which  all  odiers  turned,  as 
being  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of 
Christianity. 

7.  To  this  I  must  further  add,  that  as 
we  have  already  seen  many  particular  facts 
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which  are  recorded  in  holy  writ,  attested 
by  particular  Pagan  authors,  the  testimony 
of  those  I  am  now  going  to  produce,  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  history  of  our  Saviour, 
and  to  that  continued  series  of  actions 
which  are  related  of  him  and  his  disciples 
in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

8.  This  evidently  appears  from  their 
quotations  out  of  the  evange  lists,  for  the 
confirmation  of  any  doctrine  or  account  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  Nay,  a  learned  man 
ofournatibn,  who  examined  the  writings 
of  our  most  ancient  fathers  in  another  view, 
refers  to  several  passages  in  Irenseus,  Ter- 
tullian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
and  Cyprian ;  by  which  he  plainly  shews 
that  each  of  these  early  writers  ascribed  to 
the  four  evangelists  by  name  their  respec- 
tive histories  ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  least 
room  for  doubting  of  their  belief  in  the 
history  of  our  Saviour  as  recorded  in  the 
gospels.  I  shall  only  add,  that  three  of 
the  five  fathers  here  mentioned,  and  prob- 
ably four,  were  Pagans  converted  to 
Christianity,  as  they  were  ail  of  them  very 
inquisitive  and  deep  in  the  knowledge  of 
Heathen  learning  and  philosophy. 
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SECTION  IV. 

1.  Character  of  the  times  in  which  the  Christian 
relii:^ion  was  propagated. 

2.  And  of  many  who  embraced  it. 

3.  Three  eminent  and  early  instances. 

4.  Multitudes  of  learned  men  who  came  over  to  it. 

5.  Belief  in  our  Stiviour's  history  the  first  motive 
to  their  conversion. 

6.  The  names  of  several  Pagan  philosophers  who 
were  Christian  converts. 

1,  J.T  happened  very  providentially,  to 
the  honor  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  the  dark  illite- 
rate as:es  of  the  world,  but  at  a  time  when 
arts  and  sciences  were  at  their  height,  and 
when  there  were  men  who  made  it  the 
business  of  their  lives  to  search  after  truth, 
and  sift  the  several  opinions  of  philoso- 
phers and  wise  men,  concerning  the  duty, 
the  end,  and  chief  happiness  of  reasonable 
creatures. 

2.  Several  of  these,  therefore,  when 
they  had  informed  themselves  of  our  Sa- 
viour's hi  story  J  and  examined,  with  unpre- 
judiced minds,  the  doctrines  and  manners 
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of  his  disciples  and  followers,  were  so 
struck  and  convinced,  that  they  professed 
themselves  of  that  sect ;  notwithstanding, 
by  this  profession,  in  that  juncture  of  time 
they  bid  farewel  to  all  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  renounced  all  the  views  of  am- 
bition, engaged  in  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  severities,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
public  hatred  and  contempt,  to  sufferings 
of  all  kinds,  and  to  death  itself, 

3.  Of  this  sort  we  .may  reckon  those 
three  early  converts  to  Christianity,  who 
each  of  them  was  a  member  of  a  senate  fa- 
mous for  its  wisdom  and  learning.  Jo- 
seph the  Arimathean  was  of  the  Jewish 
sanhedrim,  Dionjsius  of  the  Athenian , 
Areopagus,  and  Flavins  Clemens,  of  the 
Roman  senate  ;  nay,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  consul  of  R  )me.  These  three  were 
so  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  that  the  first  of  tht^m, 
according  to  all  the  reports  of  antiquity, 
died  a  martyr  for  it ;  as  did  the  second, 
unless  we  disbelieve  Aristides,  his  fellow 
citizen  and  contemporary  ;  and  the  third, 
as  we  are  informed  both  by  Roman  and 
Christian  authors. 
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4.  Among  those  innumerable  multi- 
tudes, who,  in  most  of  the  known  nations 
of  the  world,  came  over  to  Christianity 
at  its  first  appearance,  v/e  may  be  sure 
there  were  great  numbers  of  wise  and 
learned  men,  besides  those  whose  names 
are  in  the  Christian  records,  wjjo,  with- 
out doubt,  took  care  to  examine  the  truth 
of  our  Saviour's  history,  before  they  would 
leave  the  religion  of  their  country,  and  of 
their  forefathers,  for  the  sake  of  one  that 
would  not  only  cut  then  off  from  the  al- 
lurements of  this  world,  but  subject  them 
to  every  thing  terrible  or  disagreeable  in 
it.  Tertullian  tells  the  Roman  governors, 
that  their  corporations,  councils,  armies, 
tribes,  companies,  the  palace,  senate,  and 
courts  of  judicature,  were  filled  with  Chris- 
tians ;  as  Arnobius  asserts,  that  men  of 
the  finest  parts  and  learning,  orators, 
grammarians,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, philosophers,  despising  the  senti- 
ments they  had  been  once  fond  of,  took 
up  their  rest  in  the  Christian  religion.. 

5.  Who  can  imagine  that  men  of  this 
character  did  not  thoroughly  inform  them- 
selves of  the  history  of  that  person  whose 
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doctrines  they  embraced  ?  For  however 
consonant  to  reason  his  precepts  appeared, 
how  good  soever  were  the  effects  which 
they  produced  in  the  world,  nothing  could 
have  tempted  men  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  miracles  he 
wrought,  and  the  many  attestations  of  his 
divine  mission,  which  were  to  be  met  with 
in  the  history  of  his  life.  This  was  the 
ground-work  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and,  if  this  failed,  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture sunk  with  it.  This  point,  therefore, 
of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  as 
recorded  by  the  evangelists,  is  every  where 
taken  for  granted  in  the  writings  of  those 
who,  from  Pagan  philosophers,  became 
Christian  authors,  and  who,  by  reason  of 
their  conversion,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony  for  the 
truth  of  what  is  delivered  concerning  our 
Sw^viour. 

6.  Besides  innumerable  authors  that  ajre 
lost,  we  have  the  undoubted  names,  works, 
or  fragments  of  several  Pagan  philosophers, 
which  shew  them  to  have  been  as  learned 
as  any  unconverted  Heathen  authors  of 
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the  asre  ia  which  thev  lived.  If  we  look 
into  the  greatest  nurseries  of  learning  in 
those  ages  of  the  world,  we  find  in  Athens, 
Dionysius,  Quadratus,  Aristides,  Atbena- 
goras  ;  and  in  Alexandria,  Dionysius,  Cle- 
mens, Ammonius,  and  Anatolius,  to 
whom  we  may  add  Origen ;  for  though 
his  father  was  a  Christian  martyr,  he  be- 
came,  without  all  controversy,  the  most 
learned  and  able  philosopher  of  his  age, 
bv  his  education  at  Alexandria,  in  that 
famotis  seminary  of  arts  and  sciences. 


SECTION  V. 

1.  The  learned  Pagans  had  means  and  opportuni- 
ties of  informing  themselves  of  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  history. 

2.  From  the  proceedings, 

5.  The  characters,  sufferings, 

4-.  And  miracles  of  the  persons  who  published  it. 

5.  How  these  first  apostles  perpetuated  their  tra- 
dition, by  ordaining  persons  to  succeed  them. 

6.  liow  their  successors  in  the  three  first  centu- 
ries preserved  their  tradition. 

7.  That  five  generations  might  derive  this  tradi- 
tion from  Christ,  to  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
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8,  Four  eminent  Christians  that  delivered  it  down 
successively  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  354. 

9.  The  faith  of  the  four  above-mentioned  persons 
the  same  with  that  of  the  churches  of  the  east, 
of  the  west,  and  of  Egypt. 

10.  Another  person  added  to  them,  who  brings  us 
to  the  year  343,  and  that  many  other  lists  might 
be  added  in  as  direct  and  short  a  succession. 

11.  Why  the  tradition  of  the  three  first  centuriesj 
more  authentict  han  that  ofany  other  age.  prov- 
ed from  the  conversation  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
tians. 

12.  From  the  manner  of  initiating  vn^  into  their 
religion. 

13.^  From  the  correspondence  between  the  church- 
es. 

14.  From  the  long  lives  of  several  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples, of  which  two  instances. 

1.  It  now  therefore  only  remains  to 
consider,  whether  these  learned  men  had 
means  and  opportunities  of  informing 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
history ;  for  unless  this  point  can  be  made 
out,  their  testimonies  will  appear  invalid, 
and  their  inquiries  ineffectual. 

2.  As  to  this  point,  we  must  consider, 
that  many  thousands  had  seen  the  trans- 
actions of  our  Saviour  in  Judah  ;  and  that 
many  hundred  thousands  had  received  an 
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account  of  them  from  the  mouths  of  those 
who  were  actually  eye-witnesses.  I  shall 
only  mention  among  these  eye-witnesses, 
the  twelve  apostles,  to  whom  we  must  add 
St.  Paul,  who  had  a  particular  call  to  this 
high  office  though  many  other  disciples 
and  followers  of  Christ  had  also  their  share 
in  the  publishing  this  wonderful  history. 
We  learn  from  the  ancient  records  of 
Christianity,  that  many  of  the  apostles  and 
/disciples  made  it  the  express  business  of 
their  lives,  travelled  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  places  gath- 
ered multitudes  about  them,  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
their  crucified  master.  And  indeed,  were 
all  Christian  records  of  these  proceedings 
intirely  lost,  as  many  have  been,  the  effect 
plainly  evinces  the  truth  of  them  ;  for 
how  else,  during  the  apostles  lives,  could 
Christianity  have  spread  itself  with  such 
an  amazing  progress  through  the  several 
nations  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  how  could 
it  fly  like  lightning,  and  carry  conviction 
with  it  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  ? 
3.  Heathens  therefore  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  quality,  bom  in  the  most  different 
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climates,  and  bred  up  under  die  most  dif- 
ferent institutions,  when  they  saw  men  of 
plain  sense,  without  the  help  of  learning, 
armed  with  patience  and  courage,  instead 
of  wealth,  pomp,  or  power,  expressing  in 
their  lives  those  excellent  doctrines  of 
morality,  which  they  taught  as  delivered 
to  them  from  our  Saviour,  avering  that 
they  had  seen  his  miracles  during  his  life, 
and  conversed  with  him  after  his  death  ; 
when,  I  say,  they  saw  no  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  treachery,  or  worldly  interest 
in  their  behaviour  and  conversation,  and 
that  they  submitted  to  the  most  ignomini- 
ous and  cruel  deaths,  rather  than  retract 
their  testimony  ;  or  even  be  silent  in  mat- 
ters which  they  were  to  publish  by  our  Sa- 
viour's especial  command,  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  those 
facts  which  they  related,  or  of  the  divine 
jnission  in  which  they  were  employed. 

4.  But  even  those  motives  to  faith  in 
our  Saviour  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  brought  about,  in  so  few  years, 
such  an  incredible  number  of  conversions, 
had  not  the  apostles  been  able  to  exhibit 
still  greater  proofs  of  the  truths  which  thev 
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taught.  A  few  persons  of  an  odious  and 
despised  country  could  not  have  filled  the 
world  with  believers,  had  they  not  shown 
undoubted  credentials  from  the  divine 
person  who  sent  them  on  such  a  message. 
Accordingly  v/e  are  assured  that  they  were 
invested  with  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles, which  was  the  most  short  and  the 
most  convincing  argument  that  could  be 
produced,  and  the  only  one  that  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  reason  of  all  mankind,  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  wise  and  ignorant,  could 
overcome  every* cavil,  and  every  prejudice. 
Who  would  not  believe  that  our  Saviour 
healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead,  when 
it  was  published  by  those  who  themselves 
often  did  the  same  miracles,  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  in  his  name  ?  Could  any  rea- 
sonable person  imagine  that  God  Almigh- 
ty would  arm  men  with  such  powers  to 
authorise  a  lie,  and  establish  a  religion  in 
the  world,  which  was  displeasing  to  him^ 
or  that  evil  spirits  would  lend  them  such 
an  effectual  assistance  to  beat  down  vice 
and  idolatry  ? 

5.  When  the  apostles  had  formed  many 
assemblies  in  several  parts  of  the  Pagan 
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world,  who  gave  credit  to  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  that,  upon  their  departure, 
the  memory  of  what  they  had  related  might 
not  perish,  they  appointed  out  of  these 
new  converts  men  of  the  best  sense  and  of 
the  most  unblemished  lives  to  preside 
over  these  several  assemblies,  and  to  in- 
culcate, without  ceasing,  what  they  had 
heard  from  the  mouths  of  these  eye-wit- 
nesses. 

6.  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  those  sub- 
stitutes to  the  apostles  and  disciples  of 
Christ,  his  place  was  filled  up  with  some 
other  person  of  eminence  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  and  generally  a  member  of  the 
same  church,  who,  after  his  decease,  was 
followed  by  another  in  the  same  manner ; 
by  which  means  the  succession  was  con- 
tinued in  an  uninterrupted  line.  Irenseus 
informs  us,  that  every  church  preserved 
a  catalogue  of  its  bishops  in  the  order 
that  they  succeeded  one  another,  and  (for 
an  example)  produces  the  catalogue  of 
those  who  governed  the  church  of  Rome 
in  that  character,  which  contains  eight  or 
nine  persons,  though  but  at  a  very  small 
remove  from  the  times  of  the  apostles. 
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Indeed  the  lists  of  bishops,  Vv  hich  arc 
come  down  to  us  in  other  churches,  are 
generally  filled  with  greater  numbers  than 
one  would  expect  But  the  succession 
was  quick  in  the  three  first  centuries,  be- 
cause the  bishop  very  often  ended  in  the 
martyr,  for  when  a  persecution  arose  in 
any  place,  the  first  fury  of  it  fell  upon  this 
order  of  holy  men,  who  abundantly  testi- 
fied, by  their  deaths  and  sufferings,  that 
they  did  not  undertake  these  offices  out  of 
any  temporal  views  :  that  they  Vvere  sin- 
cere and  satisfied  in  the  belief  of  what 
they  taught ;  and  that  they  firmly  adher- 
ed  to  what  they  had  received  from  the 
apostles,  as  laying  down  their  lives  in  the 
same  hope,  lyid  upon  the  same  principles. 
None  can  be  supposed  so  utterly  regard- 
less of  their  own  happiness  as  to  expire 
in  torment,  and  hazard  their  eternitv,  to 
support  any  fables  and  inventions  of  their 
own,  or  any  forgeries  of  their  predeces- 
sors who  had  presided  in  the  same  church, 
and  which  might  have  been  easily  directed 
by  the  tradition  of  that  particular  church, 
as  well  as  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
others.     To  this  purpose,  I  think  it  is 
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very  remarkable,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle martyr  among  those  many  heretics 
who  disagreed  with  the  tpostoUcal  church, 
and  introduced  several  wild  and  absurd 
notions  into  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
They  durst  not  stake  ther  present  ai  .d  fu- 
ture happiness  on  their  own  chimerical 
imaginations,  and  did  not  only  shun  per- 
secution, but  affirmed  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  their  followers  to  bear  their  re- 
ligion through  such  fiery  trials. 

7,  We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  first 
age  of  apostles  and  disciples,  with  that 
second  generation  of  many  who  were  their 
immediate  converts,  extended  itself  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  ;  and 
that  several  of  the  third  generation  from 
these  last  mentioned,  which  was  but  the 
fifth  from  Christ,  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  Did  we  know  the  ages 
and  numbers  of  the  members  in  every  par- 
ticular church  which  was  planted  by  the 
apostles,  I  doubt  not  but  in  most  of  them 
there  might  be  found  five  persons,  who, 
in  a  continued  series,  would  reach  through 
these  three  centuries  of  years,  that  is,  till 
the  265th  from  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 
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8.  Among  the  accounts  of  those  very 
few  out  of  innumerable  multitudes,  who 
had  embraced  Christianity,  I  shall  single 
out  four  persons  eminent  for  their  lives, 
their  writings  and  their  sufferings,  that 
were  successively  contempories,  and  bring 
us  down  as  far  as  to  the  year  of  our  Lord 
254.  St.  John  who  was  the  beloved  disci- 
ple and  conversed  the  most  intimately  with 
our  Saviour,  lived  till  A.  D.  100.  Poly- 
carp,  who  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John, 
and  had  conversed  with  others  of  the  apos- 
tles and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  lived  till 
Anno  Dom.  167,  though  his  life  was 
shortened  by  martyrdom.  Irenasus,  who 
was  the  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  and  had  con- 
versed with  many  of  the  immediate  disci- 
ples of  the  apostles,  lived  at  the  lowest 
computation  of  his  age,  till  the  year  202, 
when  he  was  likewise  cut  off  by  martyr- 
dom ;  in  which  year  the  great  Origen 
was  appointed  regent  of  the  catechetic 
school  at  Alexandria  ;  and  as  he  was  the 
miracle  of  that  age,  for  industry,  learning 
and  philosophy,  he  v/as  looked  on  as  the 
champion  of  Christianity,  till  the  year  254, 
when,  if  he  did  not  suffer  martvrdom  as 
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some  think  he  did,  he  was  certainly  actuat- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  it,  as  appears  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  and  writings ;  nay, 
he  had  often  been  put  to  the  torture,  and 
had  undergone  trials  worse  than  death. 
As  he  conversed  with  the  most  eminent 
Christians  of  his  time  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
east  ;  brought  over  multitudes  both  from 
heresy  and  heathenism,  and  left  behind 
him  several  disciples  of  great  fame  and 
learning  there  is  no  question  but  there 
were  considerable  numbers  of  those  who 
knew  him,  and  had  been  his  hearers,  scho- 
lars, or  proselytes,  that  lived  till  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great. 

9.  It  is  evident  to  those  who  read  the 
lives  and  writings  of  Poly  carp,  Irenaeus, 
and  Origen,  that  these  three  fathers  believ- 
ed the  accounts  which  are  given  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  four  evangelists,  and  had 
undoubted  arguments,  that  not  only  St. 
John,  but  many  others  of  our  Saviour's 
disciples,  published  the  same  accounts  of 
him.  To  which  we  must  subjoin  this 
further  remark,  that  what  was  believed 
by  these  fathers  on  this  subject,  was  like- 
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wise  the  belief  of  the  main  body  of  Chris* 
tians  in  those  successive  ages  when  they 
flourished  ;  since  Polycarp  cannot  but  be 
looked  upon,  if  we  consider  the  respect 
that  was  paid  him,  as  the  representative  of 
the  eastern  churches  in  this  particular, 
Irenaeus  of  the  western  upon  the  same  ac- 
count, and  Origen  of  those  established  in 
Egypt. 

10.  To  these  I  might  add  Paul  the  fli- 
mous  hermit,  who  retired  from  the  Decian 
persecution  live  or  six  years  before  Ori^ 
gen's  death  and  lived  till  the  year  343. 
I  have  only  discovered  one  of  those  chan- 
nels by  which  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
might  be  conveyed  pure  and  unadulterated  ' 
through  those  several  ages  that  produced 
those  Pagan  philosophers,  whose  testimo- 
nies I  make  use  of  for  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  history.  Some  or  other  of 
these  philosophers  came  into  the  Christian 
faith  during  its  infancy,  in  the  several  pe- 
riods of  these  three  first  centuries,  when 
they  had  such  means  of  informing  them- 
selves in  all  the  particulars  of  our  Sa-  | 
viour's  history.  I  must  further  add,  that 
though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single 
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link  of  martyrs,  I  might  find  out  others 
among  those  names  which  are  still  extant, 
that  delivered  down  this  account  of  our 
Saviour  in  a  successive  tradition,  till  the 
whole  Roman  empire  became  Christians ; 
as  there  is  no  question  but  numberless  se- 
ries of  witnesses  might  follow  one  another 
in  the  same  order,  and  in  as  short  a  chain, 
and  that  perhaps  in  every  single  church, 
had  the  names  and  ages  of  the  most  emi- 
nent primitive  Christians  been  transmitted 
to  us  with  the  like  certainty. 

1 1.  But  to  give  this  consideration  more 
force,  we  must  take  notice,  that  the  tra- 
dition of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  had 
several  circumstances  peculiar  to  it,  which 
made  it  more  authentic  than  any  other 
tradition  in  any  other  age  of  the  world. 
The  Christians,  who  carried  their  religion 
through  so  many  general  and  particular 
persecutions,  were  incessantly  comforting 
and  supporting  one  another,  with  the  ex- 
ample and  history  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.  It  was  the  subject  not  only  of 
their  solemn  assemblies,  but  of  their  pri- 
vate visits  and  conversations.  Our  vir-^ 
gins,  says  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  second 
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century,  ''  discourse  over  their  distaftson 
divine  subjects."  Indeed,  when  reUgion 
was  woven  into  the  civil  government,  and 
flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  em- 
perors, men's  thoughts  and  discour- 
ses were,  as  they  are  now,  full  of  srcular 
affairs  ;  but  in  the  three  first  centuries  of 
Christianity,  men  who  embraced  this  re- 
ligion, had  had  given  up  all  their  interests 
in  this  world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  pre- 
paration for  the  next,  as  not  knowing  how 
soon  they  might  be  called  to  it  ;  so  that 
they  had  little  else  to  talk  of,  but  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  that  divine  person,  which 
was  their  hope,  their  encouragement,  and 
their  glory.  We  cannot  tlierefore  ima- 
gine that  there  was  a  single  person  arriv- 
ed at  any  degree  of  age  or  consideration, 
who  had  not  heard  and  repe-dted,  above 
a  thousand  times  in  his  life,  all  the  particu- 
lars of  our  Saviour's  birth,  life,  death,  re- 
surrection, and  ascension. 

i2.  Especially  if  we  consider  that  they 
couid  liOt  then  be  received  as  Christians 
till  they  had  undergone  several  examina- 
tioiis.  Persos  s  of  riper  years,  who  flock- 
ed daii^  into  the  church  during  the  three 
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first  centuries,  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
many  repeated  instructions,  and  give  a 
strict  account  of  their  proficiency,  before 
they  were  admitted  to  baptism.  And  as 
for  those  who  were  born  of  Christian  pa- 
rents, and  had  been  baptised  in  their  in- 
fancy, they  were  with  the  like  care  prepar- 
ed and  disciplined  for  confirmation,  which 
they  could  not  arrive  at,  till  they  were 
found  upon  examination,  to  have  made  a 
sufficient  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity. 

13.  We  must  further  observe,  that  there 
was  not  only  in  those  times  this  religious 
conversation  among  private  Christians,  but 
a  constant  correspondence  between  the 
churches  that  were  established  by  the 
apostles  or  their  successors  in  die  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  world.  If  any  new  doc- 
trine was  started,  or  any  fact  reported  of 
our  Saviour,  a  strict  enquiry  was  made 
among  the  churches,  especially  those 
planted  by  theaposdes  themselves,  whether 
they  had  received  any  such  doctrine  or 
account  of  our  Saviour,  from  the  moudis 
of  the  apostles,  or  the  tradition  of  those 
Christians  who  had  preceded  the  present 
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members  of  the  churches,  which  were 
thus  consulted.  By  this  means,  when 
any  novelty  was  published,  it  was  imme- 
diately detected  and  censured. 

14.  St.  John, who  lived  so  many  years  after 
our  Saviour,  was  appealed  to  in  these  emer- 
genci'^s  as  the  living  oracle  of  the  church  ; 
and  as  his  oral  testimony  lasted  the  first 
century,  many  have  observed,  that,  by  a 
particular  providence  of  God,  several  of 
our  Saviour's  disciples,  and  of  the  early 
converts  of  his  religion,  lived  to  a  very 
great  age,  that  they  might  personally  con- 
vey the  truth  of  the  gospel  to  those  times, 
which  were  very  remote  from  the  first 
publication  of  it.  Of  these,  besides  St. 
John,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  instance 
in  Simeon,  who  was  one  of  the  seventy 
sent  forth  by  our  Saviour  to  publish  the 
gospel  before  his  crucifixion,  and  a  near 
kinsman  to  our  Lord.  This  venerable 
person  who  had  probably  heard  with  his 
own  ears  of  our  Saviour's  prophesy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  presided  over 
the  church  established  in  that  city,  during 
the  time  of  its  memorable  siege,  and  drew 
his   congregation  out  of  those   dreadful 
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ciud  unparalleled  calamities  which  befel  his 
countrymen,  by  following  the  advice  our 
Saviour  had  given,  when  they  should  see 
Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  and 
the  Roman  standards,  or  abomination  of 
desolation,  set  up.  He  lived  till  the  year 
of  our  Lord  107,  when  he  Avas  martyr- 
ed under  the  emperor  Trajan. 


SECTION  VI. 

1.  The  tradition  of  the  apostles  secured  by  other 
excellent  institutions ; 

2.  But  chiefly  by  the   writings  of  the  evangelists. 

3.  The  diligence  of  the  disciples  and  first  Chris- 
tian converts  to  send  abroad  these  writings. 

4.  That  the  written  account  of  our  Saviour  was  the 
same  with  that  delivered  by  tradition  ; 

5.  Proved  from  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by 
those  churches  which  were  established  before  it 
was  written. 

6.  From  the  uniformity  of  what  was  believed  in 
the  several  churches. 

7.  From  a  remarkable  passage  in  Irenasus. 

8.  Records  which  are  now  lost  of  use  to  the  three 
first  centuries,  for  confirming  the  history  of  ottr 
Saviour. 

9.  Instances  of  such  records. 

^2 
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1.  1  HUS  far  we  see  how  the  learned  Pa- 
gans might  apprize  themselves,  from  oral 
information,  of  the  particulars  of  our  Sa- 
viour's history.  They  could  hear,  in  eve- 
ry church  planted  in  every  distant  part  of 
the  earth,  the  account  which  was  there  re- 
ceiv  ed  and  preserved  among  them,  of  the 
history  of  our  Saviour.  They  could  learn 
the  names,  and  characters  of  those  first 
missionaries  that  brought  to  them  these 
accounts  and  the  miracle  by  which  God  Al- 
mighty attested  their  reports.  But  the  apos- 
tles and  disciples  of  Christ,  to  preserve  the 
history  of  his  life,  and  to  secure  their  ac- 
counts of  him  from  error  and  oblivion,  did 
not  only  set  asside  certain  persons  for  that 
purpose,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  but 
appropriated  certain  days  to  the  commem- 
oration of  those  facts  which  they  had  re- 
lated, concerning  him.  The  first  day  of 
the  week  was  in  all  its  returns  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  his  resurrection  as  the  devo- 
tional exercises  adapted  to  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday were  to  denote  to  all  ages  that  he 
was  crucified  on  one  of  those  days  and 
that  he  rested  in  the  grave  on  the  other. 
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You  may  apply  the  same  remark  to  sever- 
al of  the  annual  festivals  instituted  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  at  farthest  by  their 
immediate  successors,  in  memory  of  the 
most  important  particulars  in  our  Saviour's 
history  ;  to  which  we  must  add  the  sacra- 
ments instituted  by  our  Lord  himself,  and 
many  of  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
obtained  in  the  most  early  times  of  the 
church.  I'hese  are  to  be  regarded  as 
standing  marks  or  such  facts  as  were  de- 
livered by  those  who  were  eye  witnesses 
to  them,  and  which  were  contrived  with 
great  wisdom  to  last  till  time  should  be  no 
more.  These,  without  any  other  means, 
might  have,  in  some  measure,  conveyed  to 
posterity  the  memory  of  several  transac- 
tions in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  as  they 
v/ere  related  by  his  disciples.  At  least,  the 
reason  of  these  institutionsj  though  they 
might  be  forgottS'n,  and  obscured  by  a 
long  course  of  years,  could  not  but  be 
very  well  known  by  those  who  lived  in 
the  three  first  centuries  ;  and  a  means  of 
informing  the  inquisitive  Pagans  in  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  that  being 
the  view  in  which  I  am  to  consider  them. 
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2.  But  lest  such  a  tradition,  though 
guarded  by  so  many  expedients,  should 
wear  out  by  the  length  of  time,  the  four 
evangelists,  within  above  fifty,  or,  as 
Theodoret  afiirms,  thirty  years  after  our 
S  aviour's  death,  while  the  memorv  of  his 
actions  was  fresh  among  them,  consigned 
to  writing  that  history,  which  for  some 
years  had  been  published  only  by  the 
mouths  of  the  apostles  and  disciples.  The 
further  consideration  of  these  holy  pen- 
men will  fall  under  another  part  of  this 
discourse, 
3.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that 
in  the  age  which  succeeded  the  apostles, 
many  of  their  immediate  disciples  sent  or 
carried  in  person  the  books  of  the  four 
evangelists,  which  had  been  written  by 
apostles,  or  at  least  approved  by  them,  to 
most  of  the  churches  which  they  had  plant- 
ed in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  This 
was  done  with  so  much  diligence,  that 
when  Pantasnus  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  had  travelled  into  India  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  200,  he  found  among  that 
remote  people  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew^ 
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which  upoii  his  return  from  that  country, 
he  brought  with  him  to  Alexandria.  This 
gospel  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
left  in  those  parts  by  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  who  probably 
carried  it  with  him,  before  the  writings  of 
the  three  other  evangelists  were  publish- 
ed. 

4.  That  the  history  of  our  Saviour  as 
recorded  by  the  evangelists,  was  the  same 
with  that  which  had  been  before  delivered 
by  the  apostles  and  disciples,  will  further 
appear  in  the  prosecution  of  this  discourse, 
and  may  be  gatliered  from  the  following 
considerations. 

5.  Had  these  writings  differed  from  the 
sermons  of  the  first  planters  of  Christianity, 
either  in  history  or  doctrine,  there  is  no 
question, but  they  would  have  been  reject- 
ed by  those  churches  which  they  had  al- 
ready formed.  But  so  consistent  and  uni- 
form was  the  relation  of  the  apostles,  that 
these  histories  appeared  to  be  nothing  else 
but  their  tradition  and  oral  attestations 
made  fixed  and  permanent.  Thus  was 
the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which  in  so  ftw 
years  had  gone  through  the  whole  earth, 
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confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  such  re- 
cords as  would  preserve  the  traditionary 
account  of  him  to  after  ages,  and  rectfy 
it,  if  at  any  time  by  passing  through 
several  generations,  it  might  drop  any 
part  that  was  material,  or  contract  any 
thing  that  was  false  or  fictitious. 

6.  Accordingly  we  find  the  same  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  born  of  a  virgin,  who 
had  wrought  many  miracles  in  Pales- 
tine, who  was  crucified,  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  heaven  :  I  say,  the  same 
Jesus  Christ  had  been  preached,  and  was 
worshipped  in  Germany,  France,  Spain  and 
Great -Britain  ;  in  Parthia,  Media,  Meso- 
potamia, Armenia,  Phrygia,  Asia,  and 
Pamphylia ;  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
beyond  Cyrene,  India,  and  Persia  ;  and,  in 
short,  in  ail  the  islands  and  provinces  that 
are  visited  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun. 
The  same  account  of  our  Saviour's  life 
and  doctrine  was  delivered  by  thousands 
of  preachers,  and  believed  in  thousands  of 
places,  who  all,  as  fast  as  it  could  be  con- 
veyed to  them,  received  the  same  accoimt 
in  writing  from  the  four  evangelists. 

7.  Irean^eus  to  this  purpose  very  aptly 
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remarks,  that  those  barbarous  nations, 
who  in  his  time  were  not  possessed  of 
the  written  gospels,  and  had  only  learned 
the  history  of  our  Saviour  from  those  who 
had  converted  them  to  Christianity  before 
the  gospels  were  written,  had  among  them 
the  same  accounts  of  our  Saviour  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  four  evangelists  : 
an  incontestable  proof  of  the  harmony  and 
concurrence  between  the  holy  scripture 
and  the  tradition  of  the  churches  in  those 
earlv  times  of  Christianity. 

8.  Thus  we  see  what  opportunities  the 
learned  and  inquisitive  Heathens  had  of 
informing  themselves  of  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  history  daring  the  three  first 
centuries,  especially  as  they  lay  nearer  one 
than  another  to  the  fountain-head  :  beside 
which,  there  were  many  uncontroverted 
traditions,  records  of  Christianity,  and 
particular  histories,  that  then  threw  light 
into  those  matters,  but  are  now  entirely 
lost  by  which,  at  that  time,  any  ap]3ear- 
ance  of  contradiction,  or  seeming  difficul- 
ties, in  the  history  of  the  evangelists, 
were  fully  cleared  up  and  explained ; 
though  \YQ  m.eet  with  fewer  appearances 
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of  this  nature  in  the  history  of  our  Sa- 
viour, as  related  by  the  four  evangelists, 
than  in  the  accounts  of  any  other  person, 
published  by  such  a  number  of  different 
historians,  who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  present  age, 

9.  Among  those  records  which  are  lost, 
and  were  of  great  use  to  the  primitive 
Christians,  is  the  letter  to  Tiberius,  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  ;  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of 
hereafter;  the  writings  of  Hegesippus, 
who  had  drawn  down  the  historv  of  Chris- 
tianity  to  his  own  time,  w^hich  was  not 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ; 
the  genuine  Sybilline  oracles,  which,  in 
the  first  age  of  the  church,  were  easily 
distinguished  from  the  spurious;  the 
records  preserved  in  particular  churches, 
mth  many  other  of  the  same  nature. 


SECTION  VIL 

1.  The  sight  of  miracles  in  those  ages  a  further 
confirmation    oi    Pa^au    philosophers    ia   the 
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2.  The  credibility  of  such  miracles. 

3.  A  particular  instance. 

4.  Martyrdom,  why  considered  as  a  standing  mi- 
racle. 

5.  Primitive  Christians  thought  many  of  the  mar- 
tyrs were  supported  by  a  miraculous  power. 

6.  Proved  from  the  nature  of  their  sufferings. 

7.  How  martyrs  further  induced  the  Pagans  to 
embrace  Christianity. 

1.  iHERE  were  other  means  which  I 
find  had  a  great  influence  on  the  learned 
of  the  three  first  centuries,  to  create  and 
confirm  in  them  the  belief  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  history,  which  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  jfirst  was,  the 
opportunity  they  enjoyed  of  examining 
those  miracles,  which  were  on  several  oc- 
casions performed  by  Christians,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  church,  more  or  less,  during 
these  first  ages  of  Christianity.  These, 
had  great  weight  with  the  men  I  am  now 
speaking  of,  who,  from  learned  Pagans, 
became  fathers  of  the  church ;  for  they 
frequently  boast  of  tht  m  in  their  writings, 
as  attestations  given  by  God  himself  to  the 
truth  of  their  religion. 

2.  At  the  same  time  that  these  learned 
men  declare  how  disingenuous,  base,  and 
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wicked  it  would  be,  how  much  beneath 
the  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  to  utter 
falsehoods  or  forgeries  in  the  support  of  a 
cause,  though  never  so  just  in  itself,  they 
confidently  assert  this  miraculous  power 
which  then  subsisted  in  the  church  ;  nay, 
tell  us,  that  themselves  had  been  eye-wit- 
nesses of  it  at  several  times,  and  in  several 
instances  :  nay,  appeal  to  the  Heathens 
themselves  for  the  truth  of  several  facts 
they  relate  ;  nay,  challenge  them  to  be 
present  at  their  assemblies,  and  satisfy 
themselves  if  thev  doubt  of  it;  nav,  we 
find  that  Pagan  authors  have  in  some  in- 
stances confessed  this  miraculous  power. 

3.  The  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
whose  army  was  preserved  by  a  refreshing 
shower,  at  the  same  time  that  his  enemies 
were  discomfited  by  a  storm  of  lightning, 
and  whicli  the  Heathen  historians  them- 
selves allow  to  have  been  supernatural, 
and  the  effect  of  magic  :  I  say,  this  letter, 
which  ascribed  this  unexpected  assistance 
to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  who  then 
served  in  the  army,  would  have  been 
thought  an  unquestionable  testimony  of 
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the  miraculous  power  I  am  speaking  of, 
had  it  been  still  preserved.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  in  this  place  to  take  notice,  that 
this  was  otie  of  those  miracles  which  had 
its  influence  on  the  learned  converts,  be- 
cause it  is  related  by  Tertullian,  and  the 
very  letter  appealed  to.  When  their  learn- 
ed rhen  saw  sickness  and  frenzy  cured, 
the  dead  raised,  the  oracles  put  to  silence, 
the  demons  and  evil  spirits  forced  to  con- 
fess themselves  no  gods,  by  persons  who 
only  made  use  of  prayer  and  adjurations 
in  the  name  of  their  crucified  Saviour, 
how  could  they  doubt  of  their  Saviour's 
power  on  the  like  occasions,  as  represent- 
ed to  them  by  the  traditions  of  the  church, 
and  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  ? 

4.  Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that 
which  appears  to  me  a  standing  miracle  in 
the  three  first  centuries ;  I  mean,  that 
amazing  and  supernatural  courage  or  pa- 
tience vvh'ch  ivas  shewn  by  innumerable 
multitudes  of  martyrs,  in  those  slow  and 
painful  torments  that  were  inflicted  on 
them.  1  cannot  conceive  a  man  placed  in 
the  burning  iron  chair  at  Lyons,  amid  the 
insults  and  mockeries  of  a  crowded  amphi- 
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theatre,  and  still  keeping  his  seat ;  or 
stretched  upon  a  ^ate  of  iron,  over  coals 
of  fire,  and  breathing  out  his  soul  among 
the  exquisite  sufferings  of  such  a  tedious 
execution,  rather  than  renounce  his  reli- 
gion or  blaspheme  his  Saviour.  Such 
trials  seem  to  me  above  the  strengdi  of 
human  nature,  and  able  to  overbear  duty, 
reason,  faith,  conviction,  nay,  and  the 
most  absolute  certaintv  of  a  future  state. 
Humanity  unassisted  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  must  have  shaken  off  the  present 
pressure,  and  have  delivered  itself  out  of 
such  a  dreadful  distress,  by  any  means 
that  could  have  been  suggested  by  it. 
We  can  easily  imagine,  that  many  persons, 
in  so  good  a  cause,  might  have  laid  down 
their  lives  at  the  gibbet,  the  stake,  or  the 
block  ;  but  to  expire  leisurely  among  the 
moste  xquisite  tortures,  when  they  might 
come  out  of  them,  even  by  a  mental  re- 
servation, or  an  hypocrisy,  which  was  not 
without  a  possibility  of  being  followed  by 
repentance  and  forgiveness,  has  something 
in  it  so  far  beyond  the  force  and  natural 
strength  of  mortals,  that  one  cannot  but 
think  there  was  some  miraculous  power  to 

A. 

support  the  sufferer* 
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5.  We  find  the  church  of  Smyrna,  ia 
that  admirable  letter,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Polycarp,  their  be- 
loved bishop,  nnentioning  the  cruel  tor- 
ments of  other  early  martyrs  for  Christi- 
anity, are  of  opinion  that  our  Saviour 
stood  by  them  in  a  vision,  and  personally 
conversed  with  them,  to  give  them  strength 
and  comfort  during  the  bitterness  of  their 
long,  continued  agonies ;  and  we  have  the 
story  of  a  young  man,  who,  having  suffer- 
ed many  tortures,  escaped  with  life,  and 
toid  his  fellow- Christians  that  the  pain  of 
them  had  been  rendered  tolerable,  by  the- 
presence  of  an  angel  who  stood  by  him, 
and  wiped  off  the  tears  and  sweat  which 
ran  down  his  face  whilst  he  lay  under  his 
sufferings.  We  are  assured  at  least  that 
the  first  martyr  for  Christianity  was  en- 
couraged in  his  last  moments,  by  a  vision 
of  that  divine  person,  for  whom  he  suf- 
fered, and  into  whose  presence  he  was 
then  hastening. 

6.  Let  any  man  calmly  lay  his  hand  up- 
on his  heart,  and,  after  reading  thesae  terri- 
ble conflicts  in  which  the  ancient  martyrs 
and  confessors  were  engaged,  when  they 
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passed  through  such  new  inventions  and 
varieties  of  pain  as  tired  their  tormentors, 
and  ask  himself,  however  zealous  and  sin- 
cere he  is  in  his  religion,  whether,  under 
such    acute    and    lingering    tortures,    he 
could  still  have  held  fast  his  integrity,  and 
have  professed  liis  faith  to  the  last,  with- 
out a  supernatural  assistance  of  some  kind 
or  other.     For  my  part,  when  I  consider 
that  it  was  not  an  unaccountable  obstinacy 
in  a  single  man,  or  in  any  particular  set  of 
men,  in  some  extraordinary  juncture  ;  but 
that  there  were  multitudes  of  each  sex,  of 
every  age,  of  different  countries  and  con- 
ditions, who,  for  near  300  years  together, 
made  this  glorious  confession  of  their  faith 
in  the  midst  of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour 
of  death;    I  must   conclude,    that    they 
were  either  of  another  make  than  men  are 
at  present,  or  that  they  had  such  miracu- 
lous supports  as  were  peculiar  to  those 
times  of  Christianity  ;  when  without  them 
perhaps  the  very  name  of  it  might  have 
been  extinguished. 

7.  It  is  certain  that  the  deaths  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  primitive  Christians  hud  a 
great  shaie    in   tiie  conversion   of  those 
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learned  Pagans  who  lived  in  the  a^es  of 
persecution,  which,  with  some  intervals 
and  abatements,  lasted  near  3®0  years  af- 
ter our  Saviour.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertul- 
lian,  Lactantius,  Arnobius,  and  others, 
tell  us,  that  this  first  of  all  alarmed  their 
curiosity,  roused  their  attention,  and 
made  them  seriously  inquisitive  into  the 
nature  of  that  religion  which  could  endue 
the  mind  with  so  much  strength,  and 
overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  raised 
an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared 
in  all  its  terrors.  This  they  found  had  not 
been  effected  by  all  the  doctrines  of  those 
philosophers  whom  they  had  thoroughly 
studied,  and  who  had  been  labouring  at 
this  great  point.  The  sight  of  these  dy- 
ing and  tormented  martyrs  engaged  itiem 
to  search  into  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
of  him  for  whom  they  suffered.  The 
more  they  searched,  the  more  they  were 
convinced;  till  their  conviction  grew  so 
strong,  that  they  themselves  embraced  the 
same  truths,  and  cither  actually  laid  down 
their  lives,  or  were  always  in  readiness  to 
do  it,  rather  than  depart  from  them. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

1.  The  completion  of  our  Saviour's  pvophecies 
confirmed  Pagans  in  their  belief  of  the  gospel. 

2.  Origen's  observation  on  that  of  his  disciples 
being  brought  before  kings  and  governors  ; 

S.  On  their  being  persecuted  for  tlieir  religion  ; 

4.  On  their  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  nations. 

5.  On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  ruin  of 
the  Jewish  oeconomy. 

6.  These  arguments  strengthened  by  what  has 
happened  since  Origen's  time. 

1.  The  second  of  these  extraordinary 
means,  of  great  use  to  the  learned  and  in» 
quisitive  Pagans  of  the  first  three  centu- 
ries, for  evincing  the  truth  of  the  history 
of  our  Saviour^  was  the  completion  of 
such  prophecies  as  are  recorded  of  him  in 
the  evangeUsts.  They  could  not  indeed 
form  any  arguments  from  what  he  foretold, 
and  was  fulfilled  during  his  life,  be- 
cause both  the  pro|)hecy  and  the  comple- 
tion were  over  before  they  were  published 
by  the  evangelists  ;  though,  as  Origen  ob- 
serves, what  end  could  there  be  in  forging 
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some  of  these  predictions,  as  that  of  St. 
Peter  denying  his  master,  and  all  his  dis- 
ciples forsaking  him  in  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity, which  reflects  so  much  shame  on 
the  great  apostle,  and  on  all  his  compan- 
ions ?  Nothing  but  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth,  and  to  matters  of  fact,  could  have 
prompted  the  evangelists  to  relate  a  cir- 
cumstance so  disadvantageous  to  their  own 
reputation,  as  that  father  has  well  observed. 
2.  But  to  pursue  his  reflections  on  this 
subject :  there  are  predictions  of  our  Sa- 
viour recorded  by  the  evangelists,  which 
were  not  completed  till  after  their  deaths, 
and  had  no  likelihood  of  being  so,  when 
they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour. Such  was  that  Wonderful  notice 
he  gave  them,  that  they  should  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  his  sake,  for 
a  testimoy  against  them  and  the  Gentiles, 
Mat.  X.  28,  with  the  other  like  prophe- 
cies, by  which  he  foretold  that  his  disciples 
were  to  be  persecuted.  Is  there  any 
other  doctrine  in  the  world,  says  this  fa- 
ther, whose  followers  are  punished  ?  Can 
the  enemies  of  Christ  say,  that  he  knew 
his  opinions  were  false  and  impious,  and 
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that  therefore  he  might  well  conjecture  and 
foretel  what  would  be  the  treatment  of 
those  persons  who  would  embrace  them  ? 
Supposing  his  doctrines  were  really  such, 
why  should  this  be  the  consequence  ? 
what  likelihood  that  men  should  be  brought 
before  kings  and  governors  for  opinions  and 
tenets  of  any  kind,  when  this  never  hap- 
pened even  to  the  Epicureans,  who  abso- 
lutely denied  a  providence ;  nor  to  the  Peri- 
patetics themselves,  who  laughed  at  the 
prayers  and  sacrifices  which  were  made  to 
the  Divinity  ?  Are  there  any  but  the 
Christians  who,  according  to  this  predic- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  being  brought  before 
kings  and  governors  for  his  sake,  are 
pressed  to  their  latest  gasp  of  breath,  by 
their  respective  judges,  to  renounce  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  procure  their  liberty  and 
rest,  by  offering  the  same  sacrifices,  and 
taking  the  same  oaths  that  others  did  ? 

3.  Consider  the  time  when  our  Saviour 
pronounced  those  words.  Mat.  x.32,  33, 
"  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  1  confess  also  before  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven  :  but  whosoever  shall 
deny  me  before  men,  hin>  will  I  also  deny 
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before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'*  Had 
you  heard  him  speak  after  this  manner, 
^  when  as  yet  his  disciples  were  under  no 
such  trials,  you  would  certainly  have  said 
within  yourself,  if  these  speeches  of  Jesus 
are  true,  and  if,  according  to  his  predic- 
tion, governors  and  kings  undertake  to  ruin 
and  destroy  those  who  shall  profess  them- 
selves his  disciples,  we  will  believe,  not 
only  that  he  is  a  prophet,  but  that  he  has 
received  power  from  God  sufficient  to 
preserve  and  propagate  his  religion :  and 
that  he  would  never  talk  in  such  a  peremp- 
tory and  discouraging  manner,  were  he 
not  assured  that  he  was  able  to  subdue  the 
most  powerful  opposition  that  could  be 
made  against  the  faith  and  doctrine  which 
he  taught. 

4,  Who  is  not  struck  with  admiration, 
when  he  represents  to  himself  our  Saviour 
at  that  time  foretelling  that  his  Gospel 
should  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations,  or,  as  Origen, 
(who  rather  quotes  the  sense  than  the 
words),  to  serve  for  a  conviction  to  kings, 
and  people,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he 
finds  that  his  Gospel  had  accordingly  been 
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preached  to  Greeks  and  barbarians,  to 
the  learned  and  to  the  ignorant,  and  that 
there  is  no  quality  or  condition  of  life  able 
to  exempt  men  from  submitting  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  ?  As  for  us,  says  this 
great  author,  in  another  part  of  his  book 
against  Celsus,  **  When  we  see  every  day 
those  events  exactly  accomplished  which 
our  Saviour  foretold  at  so  great  a  distance, 
that  his  Gospel  is  preached  in  all  the  world, 
Mat.  xxiv.  14 ;  diat  his  disciples  go  and 
teach  all  nations.  Mat.  xxviii.  1 9 ;  and 
that  those  who  have  received  his  doctrine, 
are  brought  for  his  sake  before  governors, 
and  before  kings,  Mat.  x.  18  ;  we  are  fill- 
ed with  admiration,  and  our  faith  in  him 
is  confirmed  more  and  more.  What  clearer 
and  stronger  proofs  can  Celsus  ask  for  the 
truth  of  what  he  spoke  ?" 

5.  Origen  insists  likewise  with  great 
strength  on  that  wonderful  prediction  of 
our  Saviour  concerning  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  pronounced  at  a  time,  as  he 
observes,  when  there  was  no  likelihood 
nor  appearance  of  it.  This  has  been  ta- 
ken notice  of  and  inculcated  by  so  many 
others,  that  I  shall  refer  you  to  what  this 
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father  has  said  on  the  subject  in  the  first 
book  against  Celsus.  And  as  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  remarkable  prophe- 
cy, shall  only  observe,  that  whoever  reads 
the  account  given  us  by  Josephus,  without 
knowing  his  character,  and  compares  it 
"with  what  our  Saviour  foretold,  would 
think  the  historian  had  been  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  had  nothing  else  in  view  but 
to  adjust  the  event  to  the  prediction. 

6.  I  cannot  quit  this  head  without  taking 
notice,  that  Origen  would  still  have  tri- 
umphed more  in  the  foregoing  arguments, 
had  he  lived  an  age  longer,  to  have  seen  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  all  their  governors 
and  provinces,  submitting  themselves  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  glorying  in  its 
profession,  as  so  many  kings  and  sove- 
reigns still  place  their  relation  to  Christ  at 
the  head  of  their  titles. 

How  much  greater  confirmation  of  his 
faith  would  he  have  received,  had  he  seen 
our  Saviour's  prophecy  stand  good  in  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  (Economy,  when  Jews 
and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavours, 
Under  Julian  the  apostate,  to  baffle  and 
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and  falsify  the  prediction  ?  The  great  pre- 
parations  that  were  made  for  rebuilding 
the  temple,  with  the  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, and  eruptions  of  fire,  that  destroy- 
ed the  work,  and  terrified  those  employed 
in  the  attempt  from  proceeding  in  it,  are 
related  by  many  historians  of  the  same 
age,  and  the  substance  of  the  story  testifi- 
ed both  by  Pagan  and  Jewish  writers,  as 
Ammianus  Marceilinus,  andZamath-Da- 
vid.  The  learned  Chrysostome,  in  a  ser- 
mon against  the  Jews,  tells  them,  this 
fact  was  then  fresh  in  the  memories  even 
of  their  young  men  ;  that  it  happened  but 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  attested 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  where 
they  might  still  see  the  marks  of  it  in  the 
rubish  of  that  work,  from  which  the 
Jews  desisted  in  so  great  a  fright,  and 
which  even  Julian  had  not  the  courage 
to  carry  on.  This  fact,  which  is  in  itself 
so  miraculous,  and  so  indisputable, 
brought  over  many  of  the  Jews  to 
Chrstianity,  and  shows  us,  that  after  our 
Saviour's  prophecy  against  it,  the  temple 
could  not  be  preserved  from  the  plough 
passing  over  it  by  all  the  care  of  Titus, 
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who  would  fain  have  prevented  its  des- 
truction, and  that  instead  of  being  re-edi- 
fied by  Juhan,  all  his  endeavours  towards 
it  did  but  still  more  literally  accomplish 
our  Saviour's  prediction,  that  not  one 
stone  should  be  left  upon  another. 

The  ancient  Christians  were  so  entirely 
persuaded  of  the  force  of  our  Saviour's 
prophecies,  and  of  the  punishment  which 
the  Jews  had  drawn  upon  themselves  and 
upon  th^ir  children,  for  the  treatment 
which  the  Messiah  had  received  at  their 
hands,  that  they  did  not  doubt  but  they 
would  always  remain  an  abandoned  and 
despised  people,  an  hissing  and  an  aston- 
ishment, among  the  nations,  as  they  are  to 
this  day.  In  short  they  had  lost  their  pe- 
culiarity of  being  God's  people,  which 
was  now  transferred  to  the  body  of  Chris- 
tians, and  which  preserved  the  church 
of  Christ  among  all  the  conflicts,  difficul- 
ties, and  persecutions,  in  which  it  was  en- 
gaged, as  it  had  preserved  the  Jewish  gov- 
ernment and  oeconomy  for  so  many  ages, 
whilst  it  had  the  same  truth  and  vital 
principle  in  it,  notwithstanding  it  was  so 
frequently  in  danger  of  being  utterly  abol- 
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ished  and  destroyed.  Origen  in  his  fourtii 
book  against  Celsus,  mentioning  their  be^ 
ing  cast  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  place  to 
which  their  worship  was  annexed,  deprived 
of  their  temple  and  sacrifice,  their  reli- 
gious rites  and  solemnities,  and  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  ventures  to  as- 
sure them,  with  a  face  of  confidence,  that 
they  would  never  be  re-established  since 
they  had  committed  that  horrid  crime 
against  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This 
vvas  a  bold  assertion  in  the  good  man, 
who  knew  how  this  people  had  been 
so  wonderfully  re-established  in  former 
times  when  they  were  almost  swallowed 
up,  and  in  the  most  desperate  state  of  de- 
solation, as  in  their  deliverance  out  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  oppres- 
sors of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Nay,  he 
|i:new  that  within  less  than  an  hundred 
years  before  his  own  time,  the  Jews  had 
ilfiade  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their  re- 
establishment  under  Barchocab,  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Ro- 
iT^an  empire.  But  he  founded  his  opinion 
pi)  ^  sure  word  of  prophecy,  and  on  the 
punishment  they  had  so  justly  incurred  ^ 
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and  we  find  by  a  long  experience  of  1500 
years,  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  nay,  that 
his  opinion  gathers  strength  daily,  since 
Jews  are  now  at  a  greater  distance  from 
any  probability  of  such  a  re- establishment 
than  they  were  when  Origen  wrote. 


SECTION  IX. 

1.  The  lives  of  primitive  Christians  another 
means  of  bringing  learned  Pagans  into  their  re- 
ligion. 

2.  The  change  and  reformation  of  their  manners. 

3.  This  looked  upon  as  supernatural  by  the  learn- 
ed Pagans. 

4.  And  strengthened  the  accounts  given  of  our 
Saviour's  life  and  history. 

5.  The  Jewish  prophecies  of  our  Saviour  an  argu- 
ment for  the  heathens  belief  : 

6.  Pursued  : 

7.  Pursued. 

1,  JlHERE  was  one  other  means  en- 
joyed  by  the  learned  Pagans  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  for  satisfying  them  in  the 
truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  which  I 
might  have  flung  under  one  of  the  forego- 
ing heads  :  but  as  it  is  so  shining  a  par- 
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ticular,  and  does  so  much  honour  to  our 
religion,  I  shall  make  a  distinct  article  of  it, 
and  only  consider  it  with  regard  to  the 
subject  I  am  upon  :  I  mean  the  lives  and 
manners  of  those  holy  men  who  believed 
in  Christ  during  the  first  ages  of  Christi- 
anity. I  should  be  thought  to  advance  a 
paradox,  should  I  affirm  that  there  were 
more  Christians  in  the  world  during  those 
times  of  persecution  than  there  are  at  pre- 
sent in  these  which  we  call  the  flourishing 
times  of  Christianity.  But  this  will  be 
found  an  indisputable  truth,  if  we  form  our 
calculation  upon  the  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  days,  that  every  one  who 
lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of  any  vol- 
untary sin  actually  cuts  himself  off  from 
the  benefits  and  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  is  in" 
reality  no  Christian,  nor  ought  to  be  es- 
teemed as  such. 

2.  In  the  time  we  are  now  surveying, 
the  Christian  religion  showed  its  full  force 
and  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  by 
many  examples  demonstrated  what  great 
and  generous  souls  it  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.    It  exalted  and  refined  its  prose- 
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lytes  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection, 
and  set  them  far  above  the  pleasures,  and 
even  the  pains,  of  this  life.     It  strengthen, 
ed   the  infirmity,  and  broke  the  fierceness 
of  human  nature.    It  lifted  up  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  to  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  him  that  made  them,  and  inspired  the 
vicious  with  a  rational  devotion,  a  strict  pu- 
rity of  heart  and  an  unbounded  love  to 
their  fellow,  creatures.     In  proportion  as 
it  spread  through  the  world  it  seemed  to 
change   mankind  into  another   species  of 
beings.   No  sooner  was  a  convert  initiated 
into  it,  but,  by  an  easy  figure,  he  became 
a  nevv  man,  and  both  acted  and  looked  up- 
on himself  as  one  regenerated  and  born  a 
second  time    into  another  state  of  exis- 
tence. 

3.  It  is  not  my  business  to  be  more 
particular  in  the  accounts  of  primitive 
Christianity  which  had  been  exhibited 
so  well  by  others,  but  rather  to  observe, 
that  the  Pagan  converts,  of  whom  I  am 
now  speaking,  mention  this  great  refor- 
mation  of  those  who  had  been  the  great- 
est sinners,  with  that  sudden  and  surpri- 
sing chaege  which  it  made  in  the  lives  of 
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the  most  profligate,  as  having  something 
in  it  supernatural,  miraculous,  and  more 
than  human.  Origen  represents  this 
power  in  the  Christian  religion,  as  no  less 
wonderful  than  that  of  caring  the  lame 
and  blind,  or  cleansing  the  leper.  Many 
others  represent  it  in  the  same  light,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  an  argument,  that  there 
was  a  certain  divinity  in  that  religion 
which  showed  itself  in  such  strange  and 
glorious  effects. 

4.  This  therefore  was  a  great  means 
not  only  of  recommending  Christianity  to 
honest  and  learned  Heathens,  but  of  con- 
firming them  in  the  belief  of  our  Saviour's 
history,  when  they  saw  multitudes  of  vir- 
tuous men  daily  forming  themselves  upon 
his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts,  and 
actuated  by  that  Spirit  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  send  among  his  disciples. 

5.  But  I  find  no  argunient  made  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  these 
eminent  Pagan  converts,  for  strengthening 
their  faith  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour, 
than  the  predictions  relating  to  him  in 
those  old  prophetic  writings,  which  were 
deposited  among  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
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enemies  to  Christianity,  and  owned  by 
them  to  have  been  extant  many  ages  be- 
fore his  appearance.  The  learned  Hea- 
then converts  were  astonished  to  see  the 
whole  history  of  our  Saviour's  life  pub- 
lished before  he  was  bom,  and  to  find  that 
the  evangehsts  and  prophets,  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  Messiah,  differed  only  in 
point  of  time ;  the  one  foretelling  what 
should  happen  to  him,  and  the  other  de- 
scribing those  very  particulars  as  what  had 
actually  happened.  This  our  Saviour 
himself  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  as  the^ 
strongest  argument  of  his  being  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  and  without  it  would 
hardly  have  reconciled  his  disciples  to  the 
ignominy  of  his  death,  as  in  that  remark- 
able passage  which  mentions  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  two  disciples  on  the  day  of 
his  resurrection.  St.  Luke  xxiv.  13,  to 
the  end. 

6.  The  Heathen  converts,  after  having 
travelled  through  all  human  learning,  and 
fortified  their  minds  with  the  knowledge 
of  arts  and  sciences,  were  particularly 
qualified  to  examine  these  prophecies  with 
gjreat  care  and  impartiality,  and  without 
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prejudice  or  prepossession.  If  the  JewSy 
on  the  one  side,  put  an  unnatural  inter- 
pretation on  these  prophecies,  to  evade 
the  force  of  them  in  their  controversies, 
with  the  Christians  ;  or  if  the  Christians, 
on  the  other  side,  overstrained  several 
passages  in  their  applications  of  them,  as 
it  often  happens  among  men  of  the  best 
understanding  when  their  minds  are  heat- 
ed with  any  consideration  that  bears  a 
more  than  ordinary  weight  with  it ;  the 
learned  Heathens  may  be  looked  up- 
on as  neuters  in  the  matter,  when  all  these 
prophecies  were  new  to  them,  and  their 
education  had  left  the  interpretation  of 
them  free  and  indiiferent.  Besides  these 
learned  men  among  the  primiiive  Chris- 
tians, knew  how  the  Jews,  who  had  preced- 
ed our  Saviour,  interpreted  these  predic- 
tions, and  the  several  marks  by  which 
thev  acknowledge  the  Messiah  would  be 
discovered,  and  how  those  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  who  succeeded  him  had  deviated 
from  the  interpretations  and  doctrines  of 
their  forefathers,  on  purpose  to  stifle  their 
owf'  coisviction. 

7;  This  set  of  arguments  had  therefore 
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an  invincible  force  with  those  Pagan  phi- 
losophers who  became  Christians,  as  we 
find  in  most  of  their  writings.  They 
could  not  disbelieve  our  Saviour's  history, 
which  so  exactly  agreed  with  every  thing 
that  had  been  written  of  him  many  ages 
before  his  birth,  nor  doul3t  of  those  cir- 
cumstances being  fulfilled  in  him,  which 
could  not  be  true  of  any  person  that  liv- 
ed in  the  world  besides  himself.  This 
wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  the  greatest  convic- 
tion in  the  Gentiles,  who  every  where  speak 
with  astonishment  of  those  truths  they  met 
with  in  this  new  magazine  of  learning 
which  was  opened  to  them,  and  carry  the 
point  so  far  as  to  think  whatever  excellent 
doctrine  they  had  met  with  among  Pagan 
writers  had  been  stolen  from  their  conver- 
sation with  the  Jews,  or  from  the  perusal  of 
these  writings  which  they  had  in  their 
custody. 


%*  THE  publisher  of  this  excellent  little  work 
sincerely  hopes,  it  will  meet  the  entire  approbation 
of  its  numerous  patrons.  Being  desirous  that  it 
might  give  general  satisfaction,  he  is  determined 
to  embellish  the  work  with  a  h^indsome frontis/iiecey 
which  he  did  not  in  his  proposal  promise  to  give. 
He  must  also  apologize  for  the  omission  of  a 
number  of  subscribers' names  :  one  list  alone  con- 
taining 300  names,  was  not  received  when  this 
last  form  of  the  book  went  to  press,  and  many  more 
are  doubtless  not  yet  received. 
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